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CONTENTS. 

Oar Gaide— *'The Connecticat by Daylight ''—embraces the following lines of travel:— 

1. New York, New Eaten, Habtford, and Springfield Railroad,— ftem New York to 

Springfield. 

2. New York and New Haven Steamboat Company,— from New York to New Haven. 

3. CoNNECTiCLT RiVER RAILROAD,— from Springfield to South Vernon. 

4. Central Vermont Railroad,— from South Vernon to White River Junction, Burlington, 

St. Albans, and St. Johns. 

5. Grand Trunk Railroad,— from St. Johns to Montreal. 

e. Passumpsic Railroad,— ftom White River Junction to Wells River, Lake Memphre- 
magog, Sherbrooke, and Grand Trunk to Quebec. 

7. Boston, Concord, and Montreal Railroad,— from Wells River to the White Mountains. 
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GUIDE - BOARD 

FROM 

NEW YORK TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 

A 

AND 

LAKE MEMPHREM AGOG ; 

CAR-WINDOW SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 



FROM NEW YORK TO- NEW HAVEN. 

J 

Grand Central Depot. Fourth avenue and Forty-second street, New York. 
Take New York, New Haven, Hartford and Springfield Railroad. Eight 
or ten o'clock morning train. 

Oolumlna OoUege is seen on the left, soon after leaving the depot ; it occupies 
the block between Forty -ninth and Fiftieth streets. 

Lennox Hospital and Library, also on the left, about Seventieth street ; a fine 
brick building, trimmed with white marble. 

Central Park. Passing through the Yorkville Tunnel, the Eastern portion 
of Central Park will be seen on the left. 

Indmtrial ExMbUUm Buildings will be located just beyond this tunnel on the 
right. 

Harlem Biver, or Spuyten Duyvd Creek, This stream, which feeds on tide wa- 
ter, and "grows by what it feeds on," reaches from the East River to the 
Hudson, and forms the northern boundary of Manhattan or New York Island. 

High Bridge. Just before crossing the Harlem River we see almost half of 
the Groton Aqueduct Bridge, two miles to the west. 

Mntt Haven, Here the Hudson River Railroad branches off to the north- 
west, following the Harlem River to the Hudson. 
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Fleetwood Park Trotting Course on the left, and Port Morris Branch on the right. 

MarHsania and Tremont. Pleasant suburbs of New York, recently incor- 
porated with the city proper. 

Fordham, The grounds and buildings of St. John's College on the right. 

Woodlavm Cemetery on the left about half a mile above Williams' Bridge. 

Harlem Mailroad. To this point the Harlem and New York and New Haven 
keep the same track. Here the Harlem keeps a due course north. The New 
York and New Haven bends easterly. 

Bronx River, A small stream on the right. It rises above White Plains, and 
. flows into the Sound ; we see its course for two miles. 

Mount Vernon, One of the liveliest suburbs of New York, and increasing 
rapidly. 

Pelham Manor, Colonel Bichard Lather's residence seen on the left through 
the trees. 

New MochsUe. An old village, well supplied with feshionable residences. 

John Stephenson*s Residence^ the car builder, on the right. House built of 
greyish stone with turret. Here we get the first view of Long Island Sound. 

Larchmont Manor Station. New station on the right, once E. K. Collins' es- 
tate, of Atlantic Steamer Line. 

Mamaroneck is the jiext way station. The name is of Indian origin, and 
said to signify stony land, or place of rolling stones. 

Bdrrison Station, New station established by William Matthews. 

Josiah Macy*8 Place on the left ; also residence of William Manlius. 

Rye. Ladies seminary on the left. This village is a fashionable place in 
summer. 

John Brook's Residence on the right, firm of Brooks Brothers, New York. 

Benjamin Lodus* Place on the left, terrace gardens, green house and 
grapery. 

Port Chester, At the mouth of Byram Eiver. This stream separates New 
York State from Connecticut 

Fine view of the Sound east and west, soon after crossing the stream. 

Greenwich, This place has three stations ; Greenwich proper, Coscob and 
Biverside. 

WUham M, TwteSs Residence (when he is home) is seen on the left imme- 
diately on crossing a little covered bridge. This bridge is called Nichol's 
Bridge, from the £M$t that a conductor of that name was here killed by putting 
his head out of a car window. 
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Americus CUtb. A large white boilding with towers seen to the right, about 
two miles from railroad. 

Edwin Booth's Residence, On the right, immediately in front of Goscob Sta- 
tion. A bright cheerful house with turret, on a rocky and wooded prom- 
ontory. 

Mianus River just beyond ; an arm, or inlet, of the Sound. 

Stamford. First express station, one of the most important on the line, 
thirty-five miles from New York. 

Mr. Johnson's Residence, on the left, of stage line fii*m, Johnson & Shepard ; re- 
cently owned by E. A. Quintard, coal merchant 

Brook Farm. On the left, laid out in a fine park. 

NorUffn. A new station. The Noroton Hills on the right are crowned with 
fine residences. The view of Long Island Sound from these hills is the finest 
on the route. 

Darien, The country, seat of the late Hon. John Hecker, philanthropist, 
formerly of the jUroton Flour Mills ; also summer residence of Dr. Delafield 
and Dr. Clark, prominent physicians of New York. 

Five Mile River. Famous for its oyster shipments. 

Norwalk. Second express station from New York. While crossing the river 
a fine stone residence is seen on the left : built a few years ago by Ls Grand 
Lockwood. 

Westport, A quiet and pleasant village on an arm of the Sound. 

Oreens Farm Station. A new station for shipment of small fruit, raised ex- 
tensively in the vicinity. 

SouthporL Old and wealthy towu, largely settled by retired sea-captains. 

Fairfield. A pleasant village, well shaded with elms, one of the handsomest 
streets on the Line. 

Bamum's Residence. We are now approaching Bridgeport, and see Barnum's 
Bendence on the right, with tower and rounded cupola, fronting Sea Side 
Park, and overlooking the Sound. 

Bridgeport. A flourishing city of about 20,000 inhabitants, third Express 
Station from New York. Crossing the Biver, we see the large Manufactories 
of several Sewing Machine Companies. 

Stratford, four miles from Bridgeport on the right 

HouKUonic River, About two miles from Stratford. We cross the Housatonic 
on the finest bridge in Connecticut: beautiful as a work of Art. 

Milford. A flourishing village about four miles from Stratford. Pasaiiwjt, 
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through the Tillage, we see on the left a Soldier's Memorial Monoment of fine 
brown stone. 

WoodmofU, a new station opened this season, three miles from Milford. 

West Hdveny about five miles from Milford on the right. It has a fine Beach 
and Summer Besort, and the Sea View House near the old site of Savin Bock. 

West Rock on the left, abooi two or three miles distant; between three hun- 
dred and four hundred feet high. 

Mt/ Farm at Edgewood. Home of (Ik Marvel) Donald G. Mitchell. About two 
miles distant, hardly distinguished &om the cars. 

WestviUe Church Spires, under the shadow of "West Bock. Quite a place of 
resort for Yale students, in ancient days of water melons and cider mills. 

New Haven, The beautiful and classical city of New England. Seventy-four 
miles from New York. 



NEW YOBK AND NEW HAVEN STEAMBOAT COMPANY. 
Another route from New York to New Haven is via Long Island Sound. 

C. H. Noriham, A magnificent steamer leaves Peck Slip every afternoon, 3 
p. m., touching at Twenty-third street, East Biver, 3 15, p. m., arriving in 
New Haven 8, p. m. 

Elm City leaves New York, Peck Slip 11, p. m., arrives in New Haven about 
5, a. m. 

CMng and Eng, Twin piers of the Brooklyn Bridge are the first objects of 
interest to the stranger. The Brooklyn pier is over two hundred feet in 
height. The New York pier over one hundred. From the top we get a fine 
view of New York and Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn, Opi^osita, although really a part of New York, is of itself the 
thii'd city in our Country. New York having a population of about 1,000,000. 
Brooklyn about 500,000. 

The Book, where the East Biver bends to the north. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard, opposite the Hook, covers an area of about fifty 
acres. Its large dry docks, machine shops and warehouses, make it an inter- 
esting point to visit 

United Staits Marine Hospital. Large white building, east of Navy Yard. 

WaUahout Bay, In front of Navy Yard. During the Bevolutionary war, 
the English prison ship was here stationed, 12,000 American prisoners died : 
their graves in Navy Yard Cemetery. 
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WiUiamsburgh. Just beyond, to the north, now a part of Brooklyn. 

Blackwell's Island. Containing over 100 acres ; covered with Charity Hos- 
pital, Alms House, Lunatic Asylum and Penitentiary. The Channel is uavi-. 
gable on either side of Island. 

Jones* Woods. On New York side, about opposite centre of Island. 

Hurl Gatey or Hell Gate. The terror of the old navigators. But quite modu- 
lated in later years by blasting powder 

Wardts Island, Contains about 200 acres, reaching from opposite One hun- 
dredth street to One hundred and fifteenth. Here are also hospitals and 
nurseries. 

Harlem River meels the Sound opposite this Island. 

RandalVs Island, just beyond ; the largo building is the House of Befuge. 

Fort Morris and Morrisania, On New York side. 

Port Schuyler. About 14 miles from New York, built on what is known as 
Throggs Point. 

Long Island is about one hundred miles long, and shelters this magnificent 
sheet of salt water. New York is fortunate in having two rivers of such beauty 
and commercial strength, as the Hudson from the North, and East Biver, or 
Long Island Sound from the east. When about 16 miles from New York, the 
Sound widens to 15 or 20 miles. On the New York side, here and there, we see 
the church spires of Connecticut villages, Port Chester, Stamford, Norwalk 
and Bridgeport. On the right, or Long Island side, long white cliflfe that look 
in the distance like the chalk clifis of Dover. In little less than five hours, 
we enter New Haven harbor, passing Savin Bock and ** Sea View House " on 
the left. Lighthouse Point on the right. Long Dock on the left, almost one 
mile in length, and to New Haven Pier, where we connect with cars for the 
north, or go up to New Haven Houie, one of the best hotels in New England, 
and spend a day in the finest city on the Continent, the ** City of Elms." 



NEW YOBK, NEW HAVEN, HABTFOBD AND SPBINGFIELD BAIL- 

BOAD. 

FROM NEW HAVEN NORTH. 

East Rock on the left, soon aft?r leaving New Haven. A sort of twin moun- 
tain to West Bock, which we see before reaching the city. 

Mill River on the left, a sluggish stream, which has its rise in Whitneyville 
Pond. 



Quirmijmck River on the right, winding through the Salt meadows. The Yale 
Boat Hotise is near the month of this, where it empties into New Haven 
Harbor. 

North Haven. Grossing the Quinnipiack, we come to the little village of 
North Haven. 

Sand Melds. Miles above this village, we see long reaches of sand meadows. 

WaUingford on the right, a pleasant village on the hill. 

Oneida Community, Immediately on leaving this Station, we see their grounds 
about one mile to the left ; on the hillside a large brown residence. 

Hanging HiUs, Seen from left side of car to the north-east for two miles 
above Wallingford, an outline of a man's face is seen. The Countenance looks 
westy and with due reverence be it spoken, it reminds one of the greatest 
journalist this country has ever had— Horace Greeley. 

Meriden, Passing through Yalesville, we come to Meriden, 92 miles from 
New York. 

Meriden Britannia Company. Long brick buildings on right of the cars. 

Mount Lamentatum, (origin of name unknown). Just east of Meriden. 

Berlin Junction. ** Change cars for New Britain and Middletown. " That's 
all 

Hartford, Passing through Newington and Parkville, we come to Hartford, 
the enterprising Capitol of Connecticut. 

Trinity College, Seen on a hill on the right 

New Capitol, Just north of College the New Capitol is being built 

The Park, A fine feature of the city, reaching from, the Capitol Hillside to 
Asylum Street. 

The Connecticut River, Soon after leaving Hartford we see the Connecticut 
Eiver, on the right. 

Wilson Station, The first way station above Hartford ; the hills and distant 
mountains to the east aie very beautifoL 

East Hartford, On opposite side of river, about two miles from Hartford. 

Windsor, First English settlement in Connecticut ; old New England 
village. 

East Windsor, Across the Connecticut, seven miles from Hartford. 

Farmington River. Just before this empties into the Connecticut ; the rail- 
road crosses it on a stone bridge. 

Windsor Locks, Passing through Hayden*s Station, w© come to Windsor 
Locks. The canal reaches four miles north, to Thompsonville. 
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Iron Bridge across the Connecticat» beantifdl view np and down the riyer. 

Terry laland, L»irge Island of one hundred acres, owned by Mr. D. 0. 
Terry. Place where about four hundred Adventists expected to ''go up" 
lastfejl. 

Warehouse point. Immediately on crossing the bridge. 

Enfield Bridge. Pleasant Tillage street on hill to the east. Settlement of 
Shakers five or six miles distant. 

Thampfumville. Great carpet town. 

The Boat race of 1873, in which Yale won the laurels, was rowed on the 
Connecticut. The south stake was about two miles above Thompsonville, 
on the left, and the north stake was three miles above that point. 

Long Meadow. Four miles south of Springfield. In the language of one of 
its inhabitants, " as fine land as lays out of doors." 

Springfield. The great railroad centre of Massachusetts, one hundred and 
thirty-four miles from New York. Fine hotels, beautiful residences, shady 
streets. 

THE CONNECTICUT KIVER RAILROAD. 

Hampden Park. Passing north from Springfield we see Hampden Park on 
the left ; one of the finest race courses in the country. Prizes for August and 
September, $60,000. 

Brighlwood Station on the right 

George W. Atwater's PUice on the right. 

Brighttoood. Former residence of Dr. Holland, also on right ; recently pur- 
chased by Geo. C. Fisk, President of Wason Car Co. 

Waaon Car Manufacturing C<ympany on the left of Brightwood Station. 

Chicopee. Four miles north of Springfield. Cross Chicopee River, which 
here comes in from the east. This stream supplies water power for thousands 
of spindles. 

Ingleside. Seen on the left, located on a fine hill across the Connecticut, 
recently purchased by N. S. Chandler of Springfield. 

Willimansett. A way station. Here we cross the Connecticut, on Williman- 
sett Bridge. 

HoLydki^ The great water power town of our country. 

The Falls at Holyoke. A fine sheet of water on the right 
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Smith's Ferry, Connections are here made with South Hadley and Holyoke 
Female Seminary. 

Mount Holyoke and Prospect House, on the right. 

Mount Tom and Mount Tom Station, on the left. Connected by train with East 
Hampton, in the summer by boat with French's Hotel, Mount Holyoke. 

^Northampton on the left. " Queen city of the meads, fronting the sunrise 
and in beauty throned. " 

Round HUl Hotel, on a magnificent eminence to the west of the village. Com- 
manding an eztensiye prospect of Mt. Holyoke, Mt Tom, and miles of the 
winding Connecticut Irad Fuller, Proprietor. 

The Twin Spires of Hadley, as they are styled in Holland's *• Kathrina." Seen 
on the right as we leave the village. 

Amherst, still further to the east. 

The Connecticut on a bend. One mile north of Northampton the Connecticut 
runs seven miles to gain one. The river, like a sensible touritet, seems in no 
haste to leave this* "Lovely vale of fairest stream that flows." 

River to the East We do not see the Connecticut now for about thirty miles, 
until we reach South Vernon. 

Hatfield. About four miles from Northampton. 

North Hatfield. Hills and rolling ground on the left, fine meadow lands on 
the right: above North Hatfield the railroad passes for several miles through 
groves of yellow birch, white birch, hemlock and maple. A pleasant feature 
in the summer and fall. 

Whaieley. Four miles from Hatfield, seen on hill west of railroad. 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, about 500 feet high on the right, with House on it. 
From this point a fine southern view of Connecticut valley is obtained. 

King PhiUip*s Chair is near the summit of this mountain, on the south side. 

Mount Toby is further east, and on the east side of the Connecticut. 

North Sugar'Loaf is the name of the mountain north of old Sugar Loaf. 

SouJCh Deerfidd. Village to the right of railroad, at foot of Mt. Sugar Loaf. 

Deerfidd on the left, in the valley of the Deerfield Kiver, full of historic 
interest 

DeerfiM Bridge, about three miles north ; fine view from this bridge down 
the valley. The Bridge is about 100 feet high. 

Greenfield, A prosperous and enterprising town, and a railroad centre. The 
Hoosio Tunnel route crosses the Connecticut at this*place. A good Bestaurant 
in Depot 
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BemardsUmj village on the left. A fine gnove and dancing floor on the right 
for festive occasions, and ** Touches of soft harmony. " 

The CkmneUicut once more on our right; fine view down the valley from the rear 
car window. 

OENTKAL VEKMONT BAILROAD. 

South Vernon, We now enter Vermont. The valley begins to grow narrower 

and the hills begin to assert their supremacy. 
BroMldtoro. Passing through Vernon we come to Brattleboro, 194 miles 

from New York. 

Whetstone River, Immediately on leaving the depot, we see on the left a fine 
waterfall, and cross the stream as it empties into the Connecticut 

Wed River, We now pass along left bank of this stream, and crossing the 
Bridge, see the grounds and buildings of the Asylum. 

Wantastequid Mountain on the right, across the Connecticut, about 1200 feet 
high, with sides almost as scarred and broken as Storm King, of the Hudson 
Highlands. 

Dummerston, At the foot of Swift Water on the Connecticut, as it was known 
years ago by the lumbermen. 

Futnetf and East Pviney. Quiet towns in the midst of varied and charming 
scenery. 

Westmorekmd lies across the river in New Hampshire, opposite East Putney. 
The old church on the hill is now used as a Town House. Fine view to the 
north-east up the valley. 

Westminster. On Vermont side. Walpole, a pleasant village across the river 
in New Hampshire. 

Bdlows Falls, The prominent Falls of the Connecticut, and one of the most 
romantic and prosperous villages on the river. 

Mount KQhwm. Across the river on the New Hampshire side, a fine mount- 
ain, about one thousand, or eleven hundred feet high, and about three miles 
in length. 

New Hampshire, Above the falls we cross the Connecticut, and continue in 
New Hampshire for twenty miles. 

Cluarlestoym, A stirring place eight miles from Bellows Falls, once called 
** Number four." 

North QuarUatcmn, Just abonre this station we cross a stream known as 
" Little Sugar Eiver". 
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Atcutney Mounkdn. We now get a fine view of old Ascniaiey Peak, 3,320 
feet in height. 

ClaremorU Junction, The village of Glaremont is about two miles east. 

Sugar River Bridge, 600 feet long, and 105 feet high. 

Salmon F. Chase's Birth Place. The birth place of late Chief Justice Chase, 
will be seen about three miles above this bridge ; on the right, a two-story 
square white house, above a school house. 

Windsor Bridge. About one-half mile beyond we cross the Connecticut 
again into Vermont. 

Windsor. One of the pleasantest villages on the route, under the base of 
Ascutney Mountain. 

Uartland. Crossing Lull's Brook, four miles from Windsor, we come to 
Hartland. 

North Hartland. Four miles to the north. 

The Otta Quechee River. On the left side above North Hartland, we see the 
Waterfall of the Quechee, a beautiful stream of the Quechee valley. 

White River Junction. This is the junction of the White Biver with the 
Connecticut, also of the Central Vermont Bailroad, north and south, the Pas- 
sumpsic, &c. Here is the best Eewtaurant on the route and a convenient 
hotel for wearied passengers to wait for the morning trains. 

TUden Ladies Seminary will be seen on the right, just before we reach 
White Biver Junction; a fine brick building on a commanding eminence. 

THE PASSUMPSIC BAILROAD. 
NORTH TO WHITE MOUNTAINS AND LAKE MEMPHBEMAGOG. 

White River. Leaving the junction we cross White Pdver and continue our 
way up the Connecticut; scenery very fine, with here and there a rocky and 
wooded island. 

Norwich and Hanofoer. The former town in Vermont, the latter in New 
Hampshire. 

Fompanoosuc River. On the left, about half as large as White Biver. This 
station is called "Pompey " for short. 

Moose Hillock. We obtain our first view of this mountain a few miles from 
this station to the north-east. 

Thdford. On the west side one mile from the station. D. C. Hall, of Bos- 
ton Band, Narraganset Line Bteamer, is a Thetford man. 
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Lyme, On the east side, rather quiet 

FairUe, Bocky tiill on the left, about 1000 feet high, known as Sawyer's 
mountain. 

Echo Lake. Just beyond this mountain, about one mile in length, and one- 
half mile wide. 

Samttd Morley, who claimed to be inventor of a steam boat, lived on this 
lake. yy\ Orr i 

Oxford. Opposite Fairlee station, a long quiet street, shaded with elm 
and maples. 

Soap Stone Mountain. On the right, almost opposite Sawyer's Mountain. 

Shaw* 8 Mountain. Also on the right. 

Bradford. On the left on "Waites River, a lively business town. 

HaverUU. After leaving Bradford we see Haverhill, New Hampshire, on a 
hilL 

Moose Hillock. About eight miles east of Haverhill, 4,636 feet high. 

Sugar Loaf and Black Mountain. Farther up the river. 

South Newbury, Here we can see in the distance the Franconia Mount- 
ains; further on we see them again between Newbury and Wells Biver. 

ykobury. Here are nice mineral springs and a quiet summer resort, 205 
miles from New York. 

. WeUs River. Passing the Great Ox Bow we come to "Wells Biver. Pas- 
sengers for Lake Memphremagog keep the Passumpsic Bailroad, which we 
will hereafter indicate. Passengers for White Mountains pass from this point 
over the 

BOSTON, CONOOBD AND MONTBEAL RAILBOAt). 

Gonnecticut Biver is again crossed, and we are once more in New Hamp- 
shire. 

WoodviUe. A small station, just across the Connecticut. 

Ammonooeae Biver, This is the mouth of the Ammonoosac Biver, the '*child" 
of the White Mountains. It takes its rise a few steps from the <' Craw- 
ford House." 

Bath is the next station; an active lumber town, the principal occupation of 
most of the little towns from this point to the mountains. 

Littleton, Passing through Lisbon and North Lisbon we see Littleton, a 
flourishing and pleasant village. 

Profile Bouee, Franconia Mountains, twelve miles from Littleton. Stage 
line from Littleton. 
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Tiffin Mountain Hoiue. Passengers for Twin Mountain House change qars 
a few miles beyond Littleton, at Wing's Station, and are set down at Twin 
Mountain Station, ten rods from the hotel. 

Fahyan House, Four miles beyond the Twin Mountain House^ the terminus 
of Boston, Concord and Montreal Bailroad. 

Crawford House at the Notch, Four and a half miles by stage from the Fa- 
byan, and nine from the Twin Mountain. 

The White Mountain Summit House. The Elevated Bailway is connected with 
each of these three hotels by a stage line. 

The Boston, Concord and Montreal Bailroad continued from Littleton to 
these points, passes through Wing station and Bethlehem, where passengers also 
connect with the Profile House by stage, about twelve miles. 

The Tourist is thus carried by rail into the very heart of the White Mount- 
ains. Ease of access has doubled, year by year, summer travel to the Swit- 
zerland of New England. 

THE PASSUMPSIC AGAIN. 

PROM WELLS RIVER NORTH TO MEMPHREMAGOa. 

Eetuming to Wells Biver we go north, through 

Mdndoe^s Falls. Fall seen on the right Here is a large boom for catch- 
ing the logs, which come down in the spring as the first-fruits of the North 
Country. 

Bamet Village on hill on the left; a fine waterfall, at least in high water. 

Fifteen Islands. Just below the mouth of the Passumpic, the Connecticut 
has 15 Islands. The Connecticut here comes from the east, having its rise in • 
the White mountains. The Passumpic flows almost north and south. 

NbrrisviUe and Passumpsic, are the next stations. Between these on the left 
there is a beautiful cascade called Water Endric. 

St. Johnsbury. The largest and most flourishing town on the Passumpic 
Bailroad. The village will be seen on left of station. Here- are the extensiTe 
manufactories of the Fairbanks Scale Company. 

St. Johnsonbury Centre^ a small station about two miles to the north. 

LyndonviUe. Passing through Lyndon we come to Lyndonville, a pleasant 
village. Here are located the offices and machine shops of the Passumpic 
Bailroad. 

West Burke, We leave the Passumpic river about two miles below. 
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Burke Mountmn can be seen soon after leaying the station on the right, 
about 2,000 feet high. 

South Barton is the next station. 

Jdy Peak is now seen to the north, over four thousand feet high. 

Crystal Lakeia now seen on the right. Its most appropriate and poetic name 
is Belle water. Bock walled mountain on the opposite side. 

Barton Village is on the left, a nice view of valley to the south. 

Runawj^y Pond. Seven miles south we^t of Barton. Baiton river rises in 
Crystal Lake, and flows north to Lake Memphremagog. 

Barton Landing, This was a quiet smuggling town in the war of 1812. 

Coventry. Passing through thi little station of Coventry, and a thickly 
wooded country, we see on the left a bay of Memphremagog, and soon come lo 

Newport on the Lake, one of the finest points for summer tourists in our 
whole country. The Memphremagog House is delightfuUv located, only a 
few rods from the staion, and immediately on the shore of the lake. 



We have now reached the northern terminus of our ** Guide-Board." 
"We have attempted to make it brief and to the point, that it might not 
outgroY' its title of ** Car- Window Sketches by the Way." La the fol- 
lowing pages we will attempt to give a "running account" of towns — 
history, facts, and legends- making a progress of about thirty miles an 
hour. Li this way we will keep up with a well-regulated express train, 
and our ** book" Avill have ** a good run " from New York to the White 
Mountains. 

From Newport the tourist can return to White River Junction, and 
go to Montreal via Stowe, Burlington, and St. Albans; or he can con- 
tinue his journey to Quebec through the valley of Massawippi Lake via 
Lenoxville and Sherbrooke. This route is seventy miles shorter than 
auy other, and is admirably conducted, from the Grand Central Depot 
of New York to the "Walled City," with its Heights of Abraham and 
Falls of Montmorenci. 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 

OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Cash. Assets, $2,750,000. 

Grants Everything Desirable in 

LIFE OR A CCIDENT I NSnHANCK. 

Xhc Xravclers Insurance Company offers pecaliar indnce- 
ments to perbous desiring I^ife luaarance, in its low rates of picmiam, its 
libeial and deOnite contract, lis eeiisible oll-coab plan, its freedom from oom- 
plication and mjbtet;, jta cash asseta of (150 to ever; (lOO of liability, and 
it8 economy and carehil management. 

Xhe Travelers' Insurance Conipunj' calls attention to the fact 
that it is the ouly company in America writing yenxly or monthly policies of 
infinrance ngoinst general ncctdcntN — that snch policies grant a fixed snoi 
(tl.OOO to SIO.OOO) in case of death by accident, or a weekly indemnit? 
($5 to $60) for loaa of time cinsed by nonfotui accident— (hat the coat o( snch 
a policy it) bnt S5 to SIO a year for each £1,000 inanied, for men not engaged 
in hazardous occupations. 
The TniTettn hai paid orer TWO HILIIOK DOIIiASBinteaefttitoFaliej HoUan. 

4a~ for tnMuranee, apply to any Agent, or urrdc to the Comfmty. At- 
eidtitt poltetee vritten telOivul delaji. laformatUm ui to rolet, eUuatJt^ 
tmttOH, •(«., fumttked freelg sn a|i}iIi«aM«>>. 



THE CONNECTICUT BY DAYLIGHT. 

TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 

MONTREAL, AND QUEBEC. 



DuBma the last five years it has been our pleasant duty in spring, 
summer and autumn, to go up and down the valley of the Connecti- 
cut ; to visit every city, town, village and hamlet, from New York to 
the White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog and Montreal ; to travel, 
as it were (with pencil), on our ear, and note every point associated 
with history, poetry, health or beauty. 

Th^ Connecticut valley is the natural route to the White Mountains. 
Tbare this ribbon-like river, named by the Indians ** Quonechticut " 
(the long winding stream), has its source, and like a natural index-fin- 
ger on the map, it tapers away into the ** Heart of the White Hills." 

Pr. Holland, in his ** Kathrina," has styled this valley — 

" The sweetest vale of fairest stream that flows, 
Winding and willow-fringed Connecticnt" 

In our preceding ** Car window sketches," we have condensed the 
piincipal objects of interest en route, that the general reader might not 
be incumbered with rubbish, and it is not our purpose in these pages 
to write a book, but to present a pocket-guide, a sort of local chrono- 
meter which wUl fit the side pocket, and indicate the passing land- 
scape. In other words, what tJie traveler wishes to see and hnow of the 
route to the White Mountains, Memphremagog, Montreal (tud Quebec, 

,This route takes us over five Railroads, and in part through five States. 
The New York, New Haven, Hartford and Springfield, passes through 
Stamford, Norwalk, Bridgeport, New Haven, Meriden and Hartford to 
Springfield, passing from New York through Connecticut into Massa- 
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chnsetts. T^e Connecticut Biver Eailroad, starting at Springfield, 
passes through Holjoke, Northampton, Deerfield and Greenfield to 
South Vernon, the boundary line of Massachusetts and Vermont. 
The Central Vermont Eailroad from this point takes us through Brat- 
tleboro, Bellows Falls and Windsor to White River Junction (with 
twenty miles of New Hampshire thrown in), and thence to Montreal, 
via Stowe, Burlington and St. Albans. From White River Junction, 
the Passumpsic Railroad takes us north, through Bradford, Newbury 
and Wells River. From this Junction the Boston, Concord and Mont- 
real Railroad takes us into the very heart of the White Mountains ; or 
proceeding north, from Weils River the Passumpsic Railroad takes us 
through St. Johnsbury and LyndonviUe to Newport, Lake Memphre- 
magog and Quebec, making a line from New York to Quebec, seventy 
miles shorter than by any other route. 



THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND SPRING- 

FIELD RAILROAD. 

FROM NEW YORK TO NEW HAVEN. 

Leaving the '* Grand Central," one of the finest passenger stations 
in the world, the first thing of general interest to the stranger is 

Centbaii Park, glimpses of which we obtain after passing Columbia 
College on the left. The park extends from Fifty-ninth to One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street, and in width from Fifth to Eighth avenues. 
During the last ten years it has been made one of the most attractive 
spots on the Continent. Its lakes and bridges, its fountains and lawns, 
indicate the taste and prosperity of the Metropolis. During the last 
two years, fine statues of Shakespeare and Walter Scott have been erect- 
ed on the Mall, and one is now being finished in Edinburgh, of Robert 
Bums ; there are also statues of Humboldt, Schiller and Morse. This 
Park occupies about the central part of Manhattan Island, and in fifty 
years will probably be the centre of our great city. 

The large building on the grounds that we see after passing through 
the Yorkville Tunnel, was once the ** Convent of the Sacred Heart," 
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transplanted a few years ago to a magni^cent site on the Hudson, 
south of Yonkers. It is now used as a hotel. 

Hablem Biveb used to be known as Spuyten Duyvel Creek, fron^ 
the legend of the old Dutch trumpeter, duly recorded in Irving's 
Knickerbocker. This stream reaches north-west and south-east from 
the Hudson to East Biver ; about two miles to the west, while cross- 
ing this stream, we see a portion of High Bridge. It is about 1500 
feet in length, and over 100 feet high. Passing through Mott Haven, 
Morrisania, Tremont, Fordham, sufficiently indicated in our Guide 
Board sketch, we come to 

Bronx Eiyeb, on the right, a small stream which runs in sight of 
the Bailroad about two miles. It is a curious fact that when our army 
was encamped at White Plains during the Revolutionary War, a Brit- 
ish officer was censured by the Government at London, for not send- 
ing a fleet up the river. As the stream is hardly large enough to float 
an armada of ducks, the officer was certainly excusable. 

Passing through Mount Yemon and Pelham Manor, we come to the 
village of 

New Bochelle. — Here Thomas Paine died in the year 1809, and 

was baried on his own estate. The monument still stands, with the 

inscription he requested : 

Thomas Paine, 

Author of Common Sense. 

Died June 8th. 1809, aged seventy-two years. 

His remains were removed to England by William Cobbett, his bio- 
grapher. Paine came to this country just before the Revolution, and 
wrote some of the most poweriul articles and pamphlets, in favor of the 
American cause against British tyranny. His services, however, were 
greatly sullied by subsequent works on infidelity and atheism. 

Passing through Mamaroneck, we come to 

Bte— A pleasant Tillage, gay and fashionable in summer. Here is 
located a prosperous young ladies seminary. The beach is about two 
miles distant. The next village is 

PoBT Chesteb on the mouth of the Byram Biver. This stream sep- 
arates New York State from Connecticut. 
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Gbeenwioh is the next station, associated with our early geographic- 
al knowledge, for it was here that Peter Parley got that noble speci- 
men of a ** Circus Poster " in making ** Old Put " jump over a perpen- 
dicular waH of rock. It was in truth a daring ride, down stone steps 
about one hundred feet, but not quite so severe a test of the law of 
gravity, as most of the pictures would indicate. Crossing Nichols 
Bridge, we see William M. Tweed's residence, indicated on our Guide 
Board; also the Americus Club and the home of Edwin Booth, which, 
like Macbeth's Castle 

" Hath a pleasant seat : where the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses." 

When last we passed his residence, some large forest trees were 
being replanted on his grounds; perhaps they were a part of ** Bimam 
wood removed to Dunsinane." His residence is on the right, just 
opposite Coscob station. Crossing Mianus Biver, we come to 

Stamford. — A beautiful village ** in the leafy month of June." 
'Twas then we saw it last, and we know of no New England village 
more pleasantly shaded. It is the home of many enterprising men, 
who are engaged in business in New York. It is, in fact, one of the 
suburbs of the great city, and the first Express station on the route, 
thirty-five miles from the Grand Central. Passengers connect at this 
point with the New Canaan Bailroad. 

NoBWAiiK. — ^Forty-three miles from New York. Passing through 
Darien, we come to Norwalk the second Express station on the line. 
This is the terminus of the Danbury and Norwalk Bailroad. The 
station is known as South Norwalk, connected with village proper by 
a horse railroad. Norwalk, July 11th, 1779, was burned by the British. 
' The magnificent residence that we see on the left, after leaving the 
station, was built by Le Grand Lockwood. We never pass through 
Norwalk without thinking of a little village not far up the Danbury 
Bailroad, where we once experienced to the full, the hospitality of a 
New England Thanksgiving, at the house of a college classmate ; and 
quiet Bidgefield, a station near at hand, where, one October day, we or- 
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ganized ourselves inio a school committee, and much to the dismay of 
the presiding maiden (abont nineteen), called out the various classes, 
and concluded with some well-chosen remarks on the relation of edu- 
cation to government. Passing through 

Westpobt, a quiet and pleasant village, and 

SoTJTH^OBT, within whose limits is a portion of the lamous swamp, 
where the Pequots fought their last battle in 1637, we come to 

FaikpibijD, also burnt by the British, July 7th, 1779. This is one of 
the handsomest villages on the line, and one of the county seats of 
Fairfield County. Five miles bring us to 

Bbidoepobt — ^Fifty-nine miles from New York, the third Express 
station on the line. This is a large manufacturing town, largely de- 
voted to Sewing Machines. It is the residence of the great showman 
(the most celebrated after Artemus Ward), P. T. Bamum; also the 
home of General Tom Thumb, now about forty-two years of age. 
His real name is Charles S. Stratton. He has made a successful live- 
lihood by being one of the nine wonders of the world. Most of the 
other wonders are larger, to wit, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Tower 
of Pharos, and Victoria Bridge at Montreal. The parks of Bridgeport 
are finely laid out, the streets rise in terraces, and afford good sites 
for building purposes. This is the terminus of the Housatonic and 
Naugatuck Bailroad, which pass north through almost parallel valleys, 
with towns of large manufacturing interest. "Winsted is the northern 
terminus of the "Naugatuck," at which point it connects with the 
" Connecticut Western '* for Hartford and Poughkeepsie. The Hou- 
satonic Bailroad extends to Pittsfield, connecting with Boston and 
Albany Bailroad. We once drove the whole length of the Housatonic 
valley, from Bridgeportr to Great Banington, and can testify to its 
beauty. Bridgeport has about 20,000 inhabitants ; Stamford and 
Norwalk, about 5,000. 

Stratfobd. — The next village is quiet Stratford, with one long 
wide elm shaded street. Even more quiet than Stratford on Avon. 
About eight years a^o we passed three weeks in this pleasant village. 
At that time it had neither hotel, inn nor tavern ; their place was sup- 
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plied by a generous hospitality, and two small boarding-houses, quali- 
ties rarely united. It was my good fortune at that time, to meet with 
a certain noble-hearted captain, who had spent most of his life on the 
ocean ; he was almost seventy years of age, and if eye-sight could have 
been restored, would have seemed about forty. He could scarcely see 
the weather-vane of the old church ; he knew, as it were, every foot 
of the river harbor, and I never cross the bridge now, a short distance 
beyond Stratford, but I think of an evening sail in his little boat. 
He pointed to the bridge and said, **I don't go beyond the bridge 
now; you may cross it a hundred times, and looking over this harbor 
toward the Sound, you wiU say, ** I wonder where the old captain is, 
and whether with the living or the dead.' " I have since crossed the 
bridge thirty times, and have never failed to look across the peaceful 
bay, and ask myself this question. The captain's life was one long 
romance. He told it me by pieces, as we strolled along the streets, or 
floated on the bay. We are conscious that this is somewhat foreign to 
the idea of a tourist's guide, but Stratford and her pleasant surround- 
ings, are among the landscape pictures of my life. Soon after passing 
this village, we cross the Housatonic, over one of the finest bridges in 
New England, and are soon whirled through 

Melford— A prosperous village on the left. As we leave the village 
we see the Cemetery, and catch a glimpse of a memorial monument of 
free stone, erected to the American soldiers, who were set ashore at 
this place, in the year 1777, by the British; almost fifty out of two hun- 
dred died. Passing through 

West Haven, we see on our left, 

West Book, the southern terminus of the Green Mountains and the 
Berkshire Hills. It is about four hundred feet high, and will receive 
further notice in the surroundings of 

New Haven, the Elm Oity. — ^We are now seventy-four miles from 
New York, and have reached a pleasant stopping-place in our journey. 
We have the far passed through fords and ports without number ; 
Port Chester, Southport, Bridgeport, Stratford and Milford, and have 
now come to a goodly collection of Havenia ; New Haven, West Haven, 
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North Haven, Fair Haven, etc. New Haven is without doubt the pret- 
tiest city in our route, and one of the finest in our country. Temple 
street for symmetry of trees, and arcliing branches, has no rival in 
the world. As we stand on Chapel street and look to the north, it 
seems like the perspective of some great Cathedral nave : we can see 
that Gothic architecture had its origin in forest vistas, and feel the 
beauty of Bryant's line : 

" The groves were God's first temples." 

We could write a hundred pages about New Haven, but we will ** stick 
to facts," and only linger long enough to sketch its settlement, and 
point out the prominent things of interest. 

The 26th day of July, 1637, Rev. John Davenport, Theophilus Ea- 
ton, Samuel Eaton, Edward Hopkins, Thomas Gregson, and a goodly 
collection of respectable voyagers, mostly from London, anchored in 
the harbor of Boston. In the fall of the year they journeyed to 
Quinnipiac (Indian name of the river which here empties), built a 
small hut, and decided on a permanent settlement. The following 
spring they removed their families and household goods from Boston, 
and arrived safely at Quinnipiac, April 15th, 1638. The city (incor- 
porated 1784) was laid out in squares surrounding a public green or 
common. Through the centre of this green, nearly north and south, 
passes Temple street, and fronting this sylvan way on the west side, 
are Centre, Trinity, and North Churches. In rear of Centre Church, 
is the grave of John Dixwell, surrounded by an iron railing, and west of 
this, the old State House which resembles the Parthenon in two par- 
ticulars, first, in Doric architecture, and secondly, it looks best by 
moonlight. .College street forms the western boundary of the green, 
and fronting this street are a long line of venerable brick buildings, 
drawn up, as it were, in platoons, and in marching order — ** Old Yale,'* 
the substantial college and university of New England, whose bells 
strike the chimes of one hundred and seventy years. She has im- 
parted instruction to a greater number of students ths^ any other in- 
stitution in the United States; and more than any other College, she 
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has the warm Iovq of her children. Originally founded inKilHng- 
worth, 1700, chartered 1701, removed to Saybrook 1707, removed to 
New Haven 171G, named after Elihu Tale, Governor of the East India 
Company, who was bom in New Haven, the principal foreign donor. 
During the last fifteen years, fine buildings have been erected on the 
college grounds, and the long line of brick will soon entirely disap- 
pear. It seems to be the idea of the college to form a large quadran- 
gle, indosing the college green. The Yale Art Building, the Library, 
Alumni Hall, Durfee Hall and the Famsworth, almost complete two 
sides of the quadrangle. The Memorial Chapel is now being built on 
the north-east comer ; we would also call attention to Diviniiy Hall 
and Chapel, and the Yale ShefQleld Scientific School, fronting Chapel 
street. In the Yale Art Building are many of Trumbull's finest paint- 
ings. This Art Building was presented to the College by Mr. Augus- 
tus Street, father-in-law of Admiral Foote. The Peabody Museum 
will probably be commenced as soon as the Chapel is completed. No 
doubt the sound of hammer, and chisel will be heard for fifty years on 
the CoUege grounds. The City Hall is a fine building, and the Lyons 
Block on Chapel street. It also awakens pleasant recollections to 
speak of the New Haven House opposite the green, and diagonally 
opposite the College green. It is by far the best hotel in the city, and 
one of the best hotels to be found in this country. Dr. Holland, in 
Scribner^s MontJdi/ smSf **We are not at all afraid that the patrons of 
this house, wiU fail to endorse all our praise, or charge us with extrav- 
agance when we declare the New Haven House to be a model for lux- 
ury, neatness, order and thorough good management." The recent 
changes and improvements in cuisine of the house, make the table one 
of peculiar excellence. It is now owned and kept by S. H. Moseley, 
who for ten years was connected with the famous Massasoit House, 
Springfield, Mass., and for five years partner of the charming Brevoort 
House, New York. This hotel also affords the best prospective point 
for studying college peculiarities. In summer evenings, students con- 
gregate on the College fence, and sing the old-time college songs ; at 
such times, the windows and balconies of the hotel are well filled, for 
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many of tiieee imprompta seranades under the old elnu, axe gnito aa 
fine as a finifilied Tale Concert. 

" Old elms Lenealh whoaa emerald dome 
Hasic and emileB have built their home, 
Within whose realm of summer ehnde, 
Out dreams, like wanton birde, have atrajed." 

While Bpeabuig of the elms which adorn the city, we most not for- 
get the Hon James Hillhouse one of the most active men of his gen- 
eration. He was for many years Treasurer of Yale, a revolutionary 
soldier, and member of the House and Senate He was personally 




uobsley's new haten hotjsb. 

interested in the early planting of these trees, carrj'ing them in his 
arms, and setting tbem in ragnlar order. The descendants of liia family 
live on Hillhouse avenue, the finest street in the city, one of the points 
which stiangera ought to visit. 

New Haven is the centre of a large manufacturing interest, and it 
B a question with many if this was not the identical place, where 
ihe " Deacon's one horse shay " was constructed. At least New Ha- 
ren corriagca are noted for tlieir strength aud finish. On a following 
Jtage ve present a cat of the largest carriage manufactory in a 
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country, now owned by. William H. Bradley & Co. There are gener- 
ally three or four hundred carriages constantly on hand, and every one 
who has an hour to spare in this city, and has taste in this direction, 
ought to look at some of the finest work anywhere on wheels. By all 
means all who wish to purchase should first pay them a visit. 

We have now given the tourist an idea of the central points of New 
Haven, both in location and interest. Tale, the College Green, tHe 
New Haven House, the Public Green, etc. They are all within five 
minutes walk of the depot. We will now say a word of the 

Surroundings of New Haven, West Bock, East Bock, the Harbor, 
Sea View House, Savin Bock, etc. • 

East Bock and West Book were considered by Professor SiUi- 
man, as terminating bluf& of the Green Mountains of Vermont, and 
have been considered by some, as the old gateway of the Connecticut 
river on her way to the ocean. They present a bold front to the city, 
of hard Plutonic or trap rock, and must have been thrown up from a 
great depth by some convulsion of nature. From their summits we 
obtain some of the finest views of New Haven. We might say West 
Bock has more history, and East Bock greater beauty. West Bock is 
between three and four hundred feet high, about two miles north-west 
from New Haven Green. An easy walk takes you to the summit, along 
the eastern edge of the hilL About half a mile back from the clifl*, are 
three or four large boulders piled together, or a huge one rent in 
pieces, known as** Judges Cave." Here, it is said, John Dixwell 
found shelter from the officers of Charles the Second. Dixwell was 
one of the judges who condemned Charles the First, and after the re- 
turn of Charles the Second, he found refuge in New Haven. On the 
face of the boulder is carved ** Opposition to tyrants is obedience to 
God." From West Bock we look down upon the church spires and 
village of Westville ; a short distance south of the village is ** My farm 
at Edgewood," the home of Donald G. Mitchell, usually known as Ik 
Marvel. Some ten years ago, we chanced to be one of a small party 
en route to his pleasant grounds. Seeing a person with a yoke of oxen, 
we risked the ice cream for the crowd, that the driver of the bovine 
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steeds would not know where Ik lived ; our proposition found ready 
acceptance. 

Dialogue. "Whoa!'* 

'' Can you tell me if Ik Marvel lives anywhere in these parts? " 

" Who ? " 

"Ik Marvel." 

" There is a man by the name of Marven lives about a mile and a half 
east, but think his name is Bill. '* 

** I didn't say Marven, Marvel — ^Ik Marvel." 

** No, I don't know any such man." 

" Do you know a man by the name of Mitchell — ^Donald G. Mitch- 
ell ? " 

** Oh yes, his place is up here, about forty rods." 

" The lowing herd went slowly o'er the lea," 

and we had our ice-cream. The drive from New Haven to Edgewood 
is very fine. 

East Bock is north-east from the College, also about two miles. 
From its summit we obtain a view of the harbor, the Light House, the 
Long Dock, and the city at our feet, almost hid in a sea of foliage. 
Carriages can drive to the summit. Fair Haven is also seen to the east, 
a prosperous village connected with New Haven by horse-cars. 

West Haven is one of the prettiest suburbs of New Haven; a quiet 
village with noble elms. It is between three and four miles from the 
city, affording a fine drive, and like most of the surrounding villages of 
New Haven, is connected by horse-cars. The ** Sea View House," re- 
cently built near the site of the old Savin Bock, forms a fine landmark 
to steamers coming up the harbor. Trains on New York and New 
Haven Bailroad, also stop within a mile of the shore. The horse-cars 
run every fifteen minutes from the comer of Church and Chapel streets 
to this hotel and Savin Bock ; also the little steamboat — ^the *' No- 
velty" — will run during the summer in connection with horse-cars. 
An excursion-ticket from New Haven to the **Sea View House " will 
give the privilege of either route, via boat or cars. This steamboat 
will also make frequent excursions to Lighthouse Point, Branford, and 
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other points of interest. The <'Sea Yiew" is a first-class honse in 
every particular, with fine beach and fine drives. The location of the 
house is unsurpassed. There is an attractive grove on the premises, 
and every convenience for bathing. West Haven sea-shore is noted 
for its superior bathing privileges and fine groves, and has long been a 
great summer resort for pic-nic excursions from the surrounding coun- 
try. We present a fine cut of the ** Sea View " on a preceeding page, 
and can assure the traveling public that they will find the best atten- 
tion given to their general comfort and welfare by its popular pro- 
prietor, Bichard Dyer. 

Savin Bock is about a quarter of a mile from the Sea Yiew, a charm- 
ing place to keep cooL Here the students were wont to come and bury 
''Biennial," a refreshing custom and imposing ceremony. The class 
of 1867 was the last to celebrate her obsequies; with them perished the 
last ** Biennial Examination:" now they have *• annuals." On that 
touching occasion the officiating orator delivered an impressive speech, 
and striking with his light hand the bass drum extemporized as a 
pulpit, he looked at the white-robed mummy and exclaimed: 

" To the grave we'll send her, 
And go on a bender." 

The sentiment struck a responsive note in every heart, and a splendid 
collation followed. The old College customs are fast dying put, and 
will exist some day only in tradition. Savin Bock is one of the portals 
of the Harbor; opposite is a rocky promontory surmounted by a Light 
House. Fort Hale is half way down the harbor on the east side. Long 
Wharf is the continuation of State street, and the longest pier in the 
world, even longer than that of Fiermont on the Hudson. It is almost 
four thousand feet long, and was built at great expense, so that Ocean 
ships could trade at this port, the harbor being very shallow near the 
shore. Approaching the city by the **C. H. Northam " or the "Elm 
City," which route we have already sketched in our "Guide Board," 
we obtain a fine view of the city ,'the harbor. East and West Bock, both by 
gloaming and morning light. New York people all know the luxury of 
this trip, escaping from the dust and heat of .the city by one stroke of 
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the paddle wheeL And we will now say for the benefit of those who 
live along the Hudson, that there is no finer trip for a Summer picnic 
of two or three days, than the following: Take the Hudson River Day 
Boats, the C. Vibbard or Daniel Drew at Albany, Hudson, Rhinebeek, 
Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, or any point along the River, arriving at 
New York 6 p. m. Take a pleasant evening stroll through Central 
Park, and 11 p. m. , Night Boat to New Haven. Stay in New Haven a 
day or day and night, and return. It is the cheapest trip that can be 
taken, and gives more solid pleasure to those who can take, now and 
then, only two or three days for an excursion. New Haven people can 
reverse the order, and get acquainted with the Hudson Highlands, West 
Point, the Catskills, &c. The steamers of both lines are the best ap- 
pointed Night and Day Boats in our country. With this sketch of New 
Haven and surroundings, we vnXl now resume our route to the White 
Mountains, this delay being caused only by a variation of our com- 
l>as8 when brought too near the attractive load-stone of Yale and her 
history. 

NEW HAVEN TO SPBINGFIEIjD. 

Passing East Rock on the left, and long reaches of salt meadows on the 
right, we cross the Qainnipiac river at North Haven, and soon see 
the village of Wallingford on the hill to our right. On the left or west 
side of Wallingford Station are located a branch of the Oneida Com- 
munity. We once visited their productive farm, their newspaper office, 
etc., and we think now as we thought then, that they have a very 
singular and immoral idea of life. Their motto is ** all things in com- 
mon," and they live up to it with unerring consistency. It is an In- 
stitution in every sense of the word, and believes decidedly in the 
dictates of its own conscience. They believe in perfection, and they 
have certainly obtained the perfection of license. A society that disre- 
gards marriage and legitimate o£fspring, needs but little space even in 
a guide book: they certainly occupy too much room (228 acres) in the 
pleasant town of Wallingford. About five miles from Mount Carmel, 
8cmth-west of Wallingford is Roaring Brook, where Willis loved to 
nmse in his College days. In a certain sense he once seem.^^ ^-'?».^2s»* 
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proprietor, but one day we met a man np there who ovmed it, and the 
vision left us. He was a cousin of the man who did'nt know Ik 
ManreL 

*' Here, when an idle gtadent, have I come, 

And in the liollow of a rock hiin down 

Atid mused until the eventide ; or read 

Some fine old poet, till iny nook became 

A liaunt of fairy, or the busy flow 

Of water to my spell-bewildered ear, 

Seemed like th^ din of some gay tournament. 

Pleasant have been such hours; and though the wise 

Have said that I was indolent, and they 

Who taught me have re'proved me that I played 

The truant in the leafy month of June, 

I deem it true philosopliy in him, 

Whose path leads^ to the rude and busy world, 

To loiter with these wayside comforters." 

The Express Train does not stop at Wallingford; and while we have 
been moralizing on the ** Wallingford Community," and Hstening to 
the music of Roaring Brook, we find ourselves at 

Mebiden, eighteen miles from New Haven, and ninety two miles from 
New York. It has a population of about 15,000, and has grown rapidly 
for the last fifteen years. It is one of the most enterprising manufac- 
turing towns in Connecticut. There are over fifty different establish- 
ments. The largest is the Meriden Britannia Company. The Main 
Building is abnost 500 feet long, forty feet wide, and three stories high, 
also three other buildings one hundred feet long. These buildings 
are east of the railroad, and we see them as the train leaves the depot. 
In their store-rooms we see almost everything manufactured in the way 
of plated ware. The basis of the manuf^ture of the Meriden Company, 
is nickel, albata, and white metal. Upbn these substances the electro- 
plating is done by a process which gives a silver or gold finish, as the 
case may be, of the most enduring character. The New York Evening 
Post recently called attention to the warerooms of the Meriden Com- 
pany, 550 Broadway, **as well worthy not only the attention of buyers, 
but all persons interested in the art of design in the precious metals." 
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Near Meriden, in the language of Goodrich, "is a natural ice-house, 
in a narrow defile between ridges of green stone. The defile is choked 
up with the ruins of rocks which have failed from the ridges, and form 
a series of cavities overgrown with trees, and strown with thick beds of 
leaves. The ice is formed in the cavities of these rooks, and remain 
the whole year. A portion of it melts during the summer, causing a 
stream of cold water perpetually to flow from the spot. The space be- 
tween the mountains is called Cat Hollow, and presents the most wild 
and picturesque scenery in the State. *' 

The next station to the north is Berlin Junction, with cars connecting 
with New Britain, a manufacturing town of some 8,000, not quite three 
miles to the north-west, and Middletown some two miles to the south- 
east. Middletown is on the Connecticut river, and often styled the 
** Forest City." The streets are broad and well shaded. It is best 
known for its fine quarries of Portland Free Stone, and the location of 
the Wesleyan University, founded 1831. Passing through Newington, 
five miles north from Berlin, we come to the enterprising and pleasant 
city of 

Habtfobd, one hundred and twelve miles from New York. Wo 
have now found the Connecticut River our traveling companion for 
the next two hundred miles. Hartford is situated on the lef fc bank. 
The State of Connecticut was formed by the union of New Haven and 
Hartford Colonies, each retaining its Capitol. It was for many years 
a wonder to us when we studied geography, why so small a State 
needed two capitols, and the same question used to arise in reference 
to Bhode Island. Hartford is, however, happy in the fact that the 
question is at last decided, and the foundation of the new Capitol se- 
cure in her own limits. It can be seen on the hill to the right of the 
Park, as we approach the depot. The Park is a fine feature of the city. 
It contains thirty acres, and cost almost J300.000. The prosperity of 
the city has largely been due to ** brain labor," or in other words, clear 
headed Insurance companies and enterprising publishing houses. 
Colt's Bifle and Pistol Manufactory, Sharp's Bifle Factory and ten or 
twelve flourishing Banks, contribute to her success. The city is al- 
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most as large ea New Haven, over Mty thouBond. It ia more com- 
pactly built, and there are different opinions aa to which is tlie mois 
beautiful. Hartford wob one of tbc rivals for the hand of Yale, when 
she removed from Savbrooli. It is but fair that she should have the 
Capitol as New Haven has the College. There are many benevolent, 
charitable and educational Inatittitions in and about the city. The In- 
sane Betreat, founded 1822, in south-west pavt of the city, the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum on Asylum street, Trinity College Theological Se- 
minary, the Yoiutg Men's Institute, the Wadsworth Athenteum, etc. 




The stronger will find interest in visiting Charter Oak Place, the old 
State House, adorned with the portraits of twenty-four Governors. Hei-e 
too are old letters from the kings of England, one with the anb^raph 
of Ohatlea the Second, 1666. The Governor's chair in the Senate 
Chamber is made of the Charter Oek. The Historical Booms of the 
Wadaworth Athensnm contain many things of interest, William 
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Brewster's chest of the May-Flower, Miles Standish's dinner pot, Gen- 
eral Pntnam's sword, carried at Bunker's Hill, Nathan Hale's powder 
horn, the first telegraph message sent in this country, etc. This city is 
also fortunate in having fine hotels. The Allyn House is complete in 
every particular, and one of the best in Connecticut, situated at the 
comer of Asylum and TrumbuU streets. Its cost was $125,000, four 
stories high, with a front of Portland stone. It will acconunodate 300 
guests. We present here a fine cut. 

Allyn Hall is also one of the finest in Connecticut; it joins the hotel 
on the west side, and will seat over 1,500 people. 

The first settlement made in Hartford, was by the Dutch in 1633. 
The first English settlement in 1635, from Cambridge, Mass. The city 
was incorporated 1784, the same year as New Haven and Middletown: 
Its name was given in honor of one of the leading settlers, Mr. Stone, 
who was bom in Hartford, or Hertford, England. In Knickerbocker's 
New York there is quite an amusing paragraph in reference to the dis- 
cussion of these adverse claims between the early settlers, the Dutch 
and the Yankees. The commissioners met at Hartford. Among the 
Dutch sages, ** the veteran navigator, Hans Beiner Oothout, who had 
made such extensive discoveries during the time of Olofife the Dreamer, 
was looked up to as an oracle in all matters of the kind; and he was 
ready to produce the very spy-glass with which he first spied the 
mouth of the Connecticut Biver from his mast-head, and all the world 
knows that the discovery of the mouth of a river gives prior right to 
all the lands drained by its waters. The loyal Yankee League was also 
well represented. They admitted the principle of original discovery, 
viz., that he who first sees a new country has an unquestionable right 
to it* The veteran Oothout thereupon stepped forth in the assembly 
with the identical tarpaulin spy-glass in his hand, with which he had 
discovered the mouth of the river, while the worthy Dutch commission- 
ers lolled back in their chairs, secretly chuckling at the idea of having 
for once got the weather-gage of the Yankees. But what was their 
dismay when the latter produced a nautical whaler with a spy-glass 
twice as long, with which he had discovered the whole coast quite 
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down to the Manhattoes, and so crooked that he had spied with it up 
the whole course of the Connecticut. *' 

To be brief, the English claim was based on a patent of Connecticut, 
"embracing all that part of New England in America, extending in 
breadth 120 miles as the coast lieth from Narraganset River toward 
Virginia, and in longitude from the Western Ocean to the North Sea " 
(meaning only a strip of that width from the Atlantic to the Pacific.) 
Bather extensive! The Dutch finally sold out to the English and vaca- 
ted. The first written constitution ever formed in America was here 
prepared by five men, — Ludlow, Haynes, Wolcott, Hopkins and Hooker, 
— 1639. The famous charter was won by Gov. John Winthrop to the 
colonists from Charles the Second, April 23d, 1662. An imsuccessful 
attempt to wrest the same from the State was made by Sir Edmond 
Andros, October 31st, 1687. It was evening. The charter was **laid 
on the table." All at once the lights were extinguished. When relit, 
the document had disappeared. It was hid in the charter-oak, which 
blew down, August 20th, 1856. It is now hanging in the office of the 
Secretary of State, framed in wood from the old tree. 

A new route to the west, has been opened from Hartford to Pough- 
keepsie, through a beautiful country via the Connecticut Western to 
Millerton, and thence via the Poughkeepsie and Eastern to Pough 
keepsie, crossing the Naugatuck at Winsted, the Housatonic Railroad 
at Canaan, and the Harlem at Millerton. This is also the terminus of 
the Connecticut Valley Railroad from Saybrook, the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Proceeding north from Hartford, we come to 

WiNDSOB the first English settlement in the State, 1633. This was 
the birth place of Roger Wolcott, signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Jonathan Edwards, of stem faith, and Oliver Ellsworth, Chief 
Justice of the United States. The next station is Windsor Locks, with 
its Paper Companies and Rolling mills. The next thing of interest is 
the great Iron Bridge across the Connecticut at Warehouse Point, one 
of the finest bridges in the United States. It is 1,525 feet in length, 
weighs about 800 tons, and cost almost $300,000. It was built in Eng- 
land, 1864, on account of great demand of government work at that 
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time. It was completed February, 1866. There are 17 spans, from 25 
to 170 feet in length. In passing over this bridge there is no fine 
scenery fenced in, or cut in sections by prison grates. The work that 
supports the bridge is all under the track, and a fine picture is bad up 
and down the river. The view to the north is specially fine. The last 
time we crossed the Connecticut at this point, we enjoyed the genial 
company of the Hon. William Parsons of England, a student of art and 
poetry in every capitol of Europe, and he remarked the beauty of the 
canal, with its elevated plain of water raised about six feet above the 
river, with its belt of green, also the graceful curve of river, and the 
picturesque island. This Island is owned by Mr, D. 0. Terry, who 
almost every year expects 

" The Lord's quick coming in tbe flesh, 
Of which he dreams and prophecies." 

On this island assembled somd four hundred second adventists last 
November, from every part of Connecticut, awaiting the summons, but 
the great trumpet was unblown, and probably they will not meet again 
for eight or ten years. Passing through Enfield, a quiet town on the 
hillside, and Thompsonville with its large carpet works, and Long- 
meadow, across the Massachusetts line, we come to 

SpbinofeeiiD, one hundred and thirty-eight miles from New York, 
the great railroad centre of New England ; the Boston and Albany east 
and west, the New York and New Haven south, and the Connecticut 
River Bailroad north. The city was settled in 1636, by a colony from 
Boxbury, the oldest town on the Connecticut, in Massachusetts. The 
Indian name of the town was Agawam, took tbe name of Springfield, 
1840: made a city, 1852. The city numbers about 25,000 in population, 
but it is the centre of all the surrounding manufacturing villages, 
Chicopee, Holyoke, &c., giving it the character and appearance of a 
city, almost the size of Hartford and New Haven. It seems to be a 
natural commercial centre, and a place that everbody must visit. The 
United States Armory was established here in 1795, and has contributed 
largely to the enterprise and growth of the city. During the war the 
armory was kept busy day and night, employing over 3,000 hands. 
Previous to the BebeUion, Longfellow wrote his beautiful poem: 
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Like a liii){e organ riw Ibe unruiuied anna." 

The flffwro will !>o appreciated hj all irlio wit it The second stMiKi 
was a Bod prophecy of the dajs which followed. 

" All t nlint a »oaai will rise, bow wild and dreuy 
WtiFn llie deulh-anijel toncliei tllOW (wift ktj*, 
Wliai loiirl lameDt EiDii dismal Miieren 

Will mingle wilh tlieir awfnl ijinphoiiiM.' 

Armory Sqnare comprises sOTenty-two acres on a fine eminence, and 
the view from the top of the Arsenal Building is very fine. The groiinds 
are well laid ont, and the Government can oongntolate herself in tlie 




M. b E. 8. 
Pawitigere on TbronEh Tialiu tuiTS ampts 
poasesaion of this elevated plateau on the Connecticat, as she does on 
tho West Point plateau ou the Hndson. Springfield is half way be- 
tween Boston and Albany, about 100 miles distant from each. All 
trains stop here thirty nunutee, afibrding the traveler an opportunity 
of ilining at the famous Mnssaaoit House. This Hotel has a reputation 
second to none in the world, and the European traveler -will hear its 
merits discussed by people of every nationahty m Rome, London, or 
Paris. No city of equal size in the country, can boast of such hotel 
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accommodations, and Springfield owes quite as much to their excellence 
as to its great yariety of other attractions for the visitor. While many 
cities, twice the size of Springfield, sigh for one properly conducted, 
this city has three or four worthy of the Tourist's patronage ; but the 
two best, either of which will contribute to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the traveler are the "Maasasolt," already spoken of at the 
station, and ''Haynes New Hotel" down town. The Hiiynes House, 
although comparatively new, has obtained a success, and deserved 
popularity almost tmprecedented. It has a pleasant, qaiet, and con- 
venient location for those desiring to make a few days sojourn in lihis 
*' Heart of the Connecticut Valley." Main Street is about two miles 
in length, a wide and pleasant street. A short distance below the 
Haynes House is an attractive Park, and in immediate vicinity the new 
Court House, Opera Hall, &c. 

Here also are ofiSces of four large Paper Manufacturers and dealers. 
The Union Paper Manufacture Co; Massasoit Paper Manufacturing 
Co. ; Bay State Co. ; Power's Paper Company, &c. ; also Peck & Baker's 
large Manufactory of the finest Baby Carriages in the world. So you 
see Springfield not only supplies our country with armSf but also our 
children in arms, better than any town in the Bepublic (This joke be- 
ing rather apparent, is only intended for heads of families.) 

One more firm also demands our attention, the well-known establish- 
ment of Milton Bradley & Co., for what family of children from five 
to fifty years of age has not known and enjoyed the productions and 
publications of Milton Bradley & Co. ; which have done more to keep 
the young folks of the land at home, by famishing to tibeir homes the 
necessary means to render them pleasant and happy, than many ser- 
mons on human depravity or the sinfulness of amusemexiis. 

Bradley's Pa'^ent Croquet is world wide in its popularity and sale, 
and we take occasion in this place to say a word as to the growth and 
history of croquet as connected with this firm. 

When the game came to us from across the ocean, it was, in form of 
implements and method of play, exceedingly crude compared with its 
present condition. Nearly ten years ago Mr. Bradley made several 
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improvements in the mateiiaJs, some of which he patented, and at 
present controls, while others are now used by all manufacturers. 
The one improvement of sockets for giving the bridges solidity in the 
ground, and allowing them to be easily and quickly replaced, after 
having betn removed for any purpose, is of the greatest value, and 
gives the goods' of this firm the preference with all expert players. 

The method of playing has been almost entirely revolutionized sinoe 
its introduction into this country, and this is largely due to the little 
hand-book of the game, published by this firm, called '' Croquet, its 
principles and rules." 

In order to reduce the first cost of the implements to the lowest 
point, they have a branch factory in Vermont, where the lumber is 
taken in the log, sawed, dried, and roughed out ready for the finishing 
machines at the home factory, where the various parts are shaped by 
automaton machinery that works with great rapidity and accuracy. 
The great part of these machines are original with this firm, and used 
exclusively by them. They have this year introduced a neat style of 
croquet (a four-handed set), which they continue to put up in a box 
only one-half the size of an ordinary box, and style it " Tourist's Cro- 
quet." It is exceedingly compact to take to the country or to picnics. 
As a companion to croquet, to be used on the same ground by those 
not engaged in croquet, the game of Magic Hoops is very pleasing, 
and is rapidly becoming known. 

Messrs. Bradley and Co. are also the head centre of the Connecticut 
valley, in reference to lithography and engraving on wood, and their 
large manufactory is well worth the visit of tourist or traveler. We 
present a cut of their sketching, styled ** Croquet on the Connec- 
ticut," which gives a good view, from Long Hill, of the city and sur- 
roundings of Springfield; the central mountain on the engraving is 
Mount Tom; the large building on the right, with a flag, is the 
United States Arsenal; the approaching train, the New York Express 
on the New York and New Haven Eailroad. 

Going north from Springfield we take 
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THE CONNECTICUT EIVER RAHJtOiD. 
We are now faiily in the Connecticat Yallej, and feel as much at 
home as a checked trunk. Although we leave the Springfield Depot tlie 
same way we entered, we know that we are safe and Becure in the 
courteous caie of the Connecticut Biver Boilioad. Passing Hamp- 
den Park on the left, one of the finest tace-<K>ai8eB in the country 
(prizes lor 1874, $50,000), and Brightwood (once residence of Dr. J. Q. 
Holland, known idso as "Timothy Titcomb"), recently sold to Mr. Fisk, 
Fresident of Wason Cat Monnf actoring Company, we come to Cliioopee, 




E. H. Bxisstr, PiDpiielor, lata of tha Cbicopee Bonw, Ohlcopee, Hub. 

four miles from Springfield. Here Ames Manufacturing Company em- 
^aj four hundred men ; the Dwight Manufacturing Company employ, 
at tbnea, two thousand hands ; crossing Chicopee Biver, whose water- 
power turns thousands of spindles, we oome to WiUimansett, a small 
way station; cross the Connecticut on WiUimansett Bridge, and come to 
Holyoke. This is the finest water-power in all New England, aad a cil; 



lias liere sprung tip in a day, as if called up by an enchanter's wand. 
Whole blocks of brick, with regular streets, and manufactories, twenty 
in number, stare the older cities in the face, with all the impudence of 
the nineteenth century. Just above the town a dam, over one thou- 
sand feet in length and thirty feet high, is built across the liyer, and 
the water is carried to the mills through three canals, the upper, the 
middle and lower; the first is 3,000 feet long, the second 7,000 feet, the 
third 3,600. In this way the water is used three times over, as it 
passes from the wheels of the first to the second and so on. These 
canals when completed, will be six miles in length. They were 
built in 1849. The principal mills are Parson's Pnper Company, the 
Lyman Mills, Holyoke Paper Company, Whiting Paper Company, the 
Hampden Mills; also yam, thread and woolen mills. 

The best hotel is the Holyoke House, only a short distance from the 
depot, a cut of which is here given. 

IngijEside. — ^But in the midst of all the hum of machinery which fills 
the valley, no one forgets quiet and beautiful Ingleside, situated on 
the west side of the Connecticut Biver, two and a half miles from Hol- 
yoke, six and a half miles from Springfield. We can see it distinctly 
from the car-window on the left, across the river, looking down from 
its pleasant hillside. The grounds are finely laid out, as will be seen 
by the cut on the opposite page. It ia located on high land, above fogs, 
provided with pure spring water, gas, and every modem improvement, 
and commands a clear view of many miles of the Connecticut, and a 
horizon of unsurpassed mountain, valley and river scenery. 

Ingleside is a spacious modem villa, rather than a hotel, and was 
built and furnished at a cost of over $160,000. It has recently passed 
into the hands of Mr. N. S. Chandler, formerly of the Pynchon House, 
Springfield. When last there, a fine clear day in May, we directed the 
veranda telescope toward Mount Holyoke, and could count the win- 
dow-panes in the hotel, eight miles away. The proprietor remarked, 
'^ that you could see a mosquito five miles with that glass, and none 
were ever known to be nearer than that to the House." One thing is 
certain, it is so far above the river that it is out of the reach of fogs 
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and mosquitoes. The river can be seen for nine miles. Ingleside is 
a fine drive from Springfield, and visitors are frequently "trotted out." 

The above property of Ingleside, which cost $162,000, can be pur- 
chased, within four months, of N. S. Chandler, on easy terms, for 
850,000. 

Besuming our journey, we pass north from Holyoke, past the little 
station of Smith's Ferry to Mount Tom, where connections are made 
with train for East Hampton, and ferry for Mount Holyoke. (The 
Summit House, kept by Mr. French, can be seen from the car window 
on the right.) The next station is 

NoBTHAMPTON. — One of the loveliest places on the route. This 
is our favorite village on the Connecticut, for it is the central point of 
history, poetiy, and beauty. It was one of the first settled towns on 
the river. It was called Nonatuck by the Indians, and purchased from 
them in 1653. The purchase price was one hundred fathoms of wam- 
pum, ten coats, some smaller gifts, and plowing sixteen acres of land 
on the opposite side of the river. In the purchase of Springfield, 
they stipulated for eighteen fathoms of wampum, eighteen coats, ten 
hatchets, eighteen hoes, and eighteen knives; a combination of ne- 
cessities and luxuries. It might be a close question, and we submit it 
to Lyceums and debating societies, which was the laxury, the coats or 
the tomahawks? For over a hundred, years, Northampton and sur- 
rounding towns, were in continual fear. Like Nehemiah's builders, 
each man was compelled to toil with weapons of war in one hand, and 
instruments of labor in the other. Hadley was attacked while the in- 
habitants were at public worship, in the summer of 1665. GK>ffe, one 
of the judges of Charles the First, had found refuge in Hadley, and 
lived there in concealment. He had served at one time, in Cromwell's 
army, and was considered the best swordsman in England. He came 
out of his hiding-place, organized the settlers, repulsed the Indians, 
and again disappeared. When the battle was over, the ''white-haired 
man " was not to be found, and the superstitious believed he was an 
angel sent from heaven. At New Haven, we noticed the grave of John 
Dixwell, in the rear. of Centre Church on the " Green," and called the 
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traveler's attention to West Bock as his place of refage. Goffe and 
Whalley, also judges of Charles the First, escaped with Dixwell to 
Boston, 1660. The year of Charles the Second's return to England, 
they went to New Haven, where they lived three years. In 1664, Goffe 
and Whalley came to Hadley, and lived with Bev. Mr. Russell in con- 
cealment; Whalley died there in 1678. The date of Goffe's death is 
not known. Northampton is also known as the home of the great di- 
vine before our Revolution, Jonathan Edwards, who preached here al- 
most thirty years, from 1727 to 1753. The Edwards ehn is still pointed 
out on King street, which he planted with his o^m hands. David Brain- 
ard. Missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, is buried in the Cemetery; 
also Gk>vempr Caleb Strong, Senators Aehmun, Mills, and Bates. 

To lovers of poetry, Northampton has hardly a rival in our country, 
associated as it is with one of the finest poems this country has pro 
duced — ^Holland's "Kathrina" — a picture of true womanhood exerting 
power in her proper sphere. We are happy to say that she did not 
belong to the Dio Lewis school, and had faith in a quiet reformation. 
When ** Kathrina " was first published, we chanced to be in Water- 
bury, Connecticut, and, taking it up in a book store, read it through, 
unconscious of the time. We then took two copies, one for ourselves, 
and one for somebody else. We believe thoroughly in the idea of wo- 
man which the poem teaches, and in these ** loud-mouthed" days, we 
take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Holland for the truth that he has 
sown deep in two hundred thousand households. This was once the 
poet's home, and he has made the surroundings almost classic. Next 
to ** Sunnyside," it is the literary Mecca of our coimtry. 

As to the beauty of Northampton, it is dijQienlt to do it justice in 
prose; some years ago we styled it ** a rural Boston hiding in a grove:" 
like Sammy Weller, we were considered as verging on the poetical, 
but its sylvan ways, disregarding straight lines and right angles, fur- 
nished an apology for the figure. If curved lines are lines of beauty, 
these elm-shaded streets have most of the ingredients. Some years 
ago, Jennie Ldnd paid Northampton the compliment of a three month's 
visit, and made her home at ''Round Hill," a fine eminence over- 
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looking the village from the west. It was just after her marriage, and 
she styled it * ' the Paradise of America. '* Her praise has been re-eohoed 
bj thousands since, even when unassooiated with honeymoon existence. 
A fine hotel, known as the *' Bound Hill," now occupies the site of the 
once famous classical school of George Bancroft, the historian, and 
J, 0. Coggswell, for some years librarian of the Astor Library. From 
the broad piazza in front, we get a fine view of the beautiful village at 
our feet, Mount Holyoke, with its sweep of serrated peaks, to the south- 
east; Mount Tom to the south; the twin church spires of Hadley, with 
their unfenced meadows, directly in front; Amherst, far off on the 
hills, like Sheridan **ten miles away," with a good road to get there. 
Mount Nonatuck, four miles distant, known as the ''mountain of the 
blest ; " Sugar Loaf to the north, and all that fertile valley for miles 
where the Connecticut lingers, as if unwilling to pass the frowning 
portals, and **tum her hand "to spinning yam, and the manufacture 
of paper, cotton, and woolen goods, alpacas, and machinery. The 
view from Bound Hill veranda, must be seen at sunrise and sunset to 
bo fully appreciated. Ten acres of trees of forest growth belong to the 
hotel grounds on the west, and we have only to cross the hall of the 
hotel, to pass from a view of the finest cultivated vaUey in the world, 
into the shades of a woodland, deep enough for a Druid Temple. There 
is no finer combination in the world, and we will add our personal 
commendation to its successful management in the hands of Mr. 
Irad Fuller. Those en rotUe for the White Mountains, would find this 
a convenient spot for a resting place, and could linger two or three days 
with pleasure and profit. There are fine drives in every direction; to 
Mount Tom, seven miles. Mount Holyoke, Prospect Hotel, between 
seven and eight miles; Mount Toby, near Sugar Loaf; Amherst, with 
its colleges ; East Hampton, four miles distant ; South Hadley, with 
its noted Seminary; Florence, Leeds, Williamsburgh, Haydenville, and 
Skinnerville, with their sad history of ruined homes. It will be remem- 
bered that the ** Williamsburgh Disaster" was caused by the break- 
ing of a dam on Mill Biver, which swept away the entire villages of 
Haydenville, Skinnerville, and Leeds. 
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We were at Bellows Falls the morning of the disaster, and on our re- 
turn from Springfield, stopped at Northampton. Our friend, Mr. 
Irad Fuller, took us to the scene of the wreck. It was indeed a sad 
sight. The crowded columns of the Press could not half express it, 
and the illustrations of artists, fell far below the reality. For six 
miles, trees, rocks, and houses were piled against each other. But to 
us bhe saddest part of the picture was the details of household furniture 
and clothing. Here the shoe of a little child, and there the dress of a 
full grown woman. Evidences of wealth and poverty were alike 
mingled together. The day that we visited it, there were twenty thou- 
sand persons gathered from the surrounding towns, and over two 
thousand were digging for the bodies of the lost. The dam was in- 
sacure, and had been so considered for some years. It gave way 
aboat eight o'clock in the morning, Saturday, the 16th of May, 1874. 
The villages below had two or three minutes notice, by telegraph, and 
feli3 bravery of Collins Graves, who dashed down the river road, with 
the flood almost at his horse's heels. About two hundred were swept 
away in the flood, but the bodies were all rescued with the exception 
of three or four; a large part of them were found in the debris stranded 
on tbo Florence meadows. Florence is about two miles from North- 
ampton, and connected with it by steam and horse railroad; also a 
boautiful drive by direct or winding ways. It is a pleasant village, and 
has many enterprising manufactories. The best known of these are, 
the Florence Sewing Machine Company, and the Nonatuck Silk Com- 
pany. An idea may be had of the extent of these manufactories by the 
views here presented. The main building of the Florence Sewing 
Machine is about three hundred and fifty feet long. The most com- 
plete facilities for the production of everything required to make a 
perfect sewing machine, can be seen here, and its excellencies are 
acknowledged all over the world. We were once courteously shown 
through the various departments, and were satisfled by our own judg- 
ment, and the judgment of friends, that it is the most perfect and 
simple of any in use. It is fair to say that we have one at home, but 
we did not invest until we found the highest recommendation fiom 
the wife of a Tale graduate, who had a happy combination of clas- 
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a and domestio ideas. It has been gieatlj improTsd also, doz- 
ing the last two years, and tiie new Florence ia, in faet, "a thing of 
beau<7, and a joj forever," for it doeen't get oat of order. Itn 
easily, and without noise. We weia informed, when last at their offioe, 
that tiiey had abandoned the injurious, high piioe credit system of 
peddling sewing machines on small, monthly instalments, and Bdopt«.d 
the low-price cash policy. We commend them for being the fiist to 
inanguratfl the more equitable, and only proper method of supplying 
the demands. 

And we also say that in these days, when so many sewing nuushiQea 
ire killii^ American women, faatet than the old sticL, etioh, stich of 




Hood's " Song of the Stiirt," that it is Chiistiau and sensible adrioe to 
get the one that mna the easiest, and does its work the best, — in 
other words, the Florence. 

The Nomttack Silk Company, located immediately on Mill Biver, 
and the course of the flood, were fortunate in not losing their mills, 
although one of the ells and gable ends of the Florence Mill was swept 
away, two dams, boarding house, four dwellings, and two shops. The 
business was started in 1838, by the Northampton Silk Company, or- 
ganized in 1852 as the Nonatnck Silk Company, and incorporated in 
1864. The business wau, for a time, previous to 1852, carried on by S. 
Zi. HiU, and S. L. Hinckley. The Northampton Silk Company at first 
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raised their silk from the silk-worm, but the climate was not adapted 
to it. James D. Atkins, the oldest silk-dyer in the country, has had 
charge of the coloring department for the last thirty years, and the sa- 
perior colors of this company are recognized among all the silk deal- 
ers of onr cities. This company has also manufactured the best 
sewing-machine twist ever made. After spending much time in ex- 
perimenting, they succeeded, in February, 1852, in producing just the 
quality the various sewing machines required. This company employs 
three hundred and fifty persons, manufacturing one thousand six hun- 
dred pounds of sewing silk, and machine twist each week, and are the 
largest producers of these two articles in the world. When last in 
Florence, we met our old classmate, Mr. A. G. Hill, who kindly con- 
ducted us through the entire establishment. 

From Northampton, we pursue our journey through the agricultural 
towns of Hatfield (with village about two miles east of the depot) and 
Whateley (with village a short distance west of the railroad), to 

South DEEBFmLD, one hundred and sixty three miles from New 
York. Between Whateley and South Deerfield, we obtain a fine view, 
on our right, of Sugar Loaf Mountain, a peak of red sand-stone, be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred feet in height. The Connecticut 
fiows within two hundred yards of the eastern base. This mountain is 
remarkable for its southern outlook. It stands, as it were, the senti- 
nel of the valley. King Philip's Chair is on the south-eastern side, 
just below Table Bock. Some imaginative person has given this little 
excavation a semi-poetic and historic interest, by christening it after 
the great chief who ruled over the valley. East of Sugar Loaf, and 
across the Connecticut, rises Mount Toby, one thousand two hundred 
feet in height. The village of South Deerfield lies under the western 
base of Sugar Loaf, and is best known in history as the scene of a ter- 
rible massacre. 

The Battle op Bloody Brook. — Bloody Brook rises about half- 
way between Deerfield and South Deerfield, in a field which bears the 
unpoetic name of "Turnip Yard." It runs south, through South 
Deerfield village, then turns east and flows into the Connecticut River. 
This section of country, called by the Indians Pocumtuck, was deeded 
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by them to John Pynchoiiy February 24th, 1665, and incorporated as 
Deerfiield, May 24th, 1682. It was a fayorite resort with the early set- 
tlers, who lived here in safety nntil King Philip's War, 1675. We 
pause now at this place, for a moment, in our journey, to give an out- 
line of the origin and result of King PhiUp's Confederation, aa it is 
associated with the battle of Bloody Brook. 

Massasoit, chief of the Wampanoags, died, 1656, leaving two sons, 
Alexander and Philip. Alexander is said to have died from a sense of 
injustice at the hands of the whites. PhiHp, his brother, sucoeeded. 
He made war with the Mohawks, 1660. He was an able diplomatist, 
and his design seems to have been the union of all the New Eng^land 
tribes from the St. Croix to the Housatonic. It is said he wished to 
avenge his brother's death by the extermination of the colonists. In 
August, 1675, the Indians, on Connecticut Eiver, commenced hostili- 
ties. Hadley, as we have related, was attacked while the inhabitants 
were at public worship. Soon after, September 18th, 1075, at the 
south point of Sugar Loaf, was fought the battle of '^ Bloody Brook," 
one of the most terrible massacres on the pages of our early history. 
Seven hundred Indians waylaid Captain Lathrop and his party, con- 
sisting of eighty-four, and only seven or eight escaped the tomahawk. 
They made a bold resistance, and ninety-six of the en amy were killed. 
In the year 1838, a marble monument was erected on the battle-ground, 
over the remains of Captain Lathrop and his msn, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: " On this ground, Captain Thomas Lathrop and 
eighty-four men under his command, including eighteen teamsters from 
Deerfield, conveying stores from that town to Hadley, were ambus- 
caded by about seven hundred Indians, and the Captain and seventy- 
six men slain, September 18th, 1675 (old style). The soldiers who fell 
were described by a contemporary historian, as a choice company of 
young men, the very flower of the county of Essex, none of whom were 
ashamed to speak with the enemy in the gate." This was September. 
In October, three-fourths of Springfield was burned. After a succes- 
sion of reverses, Philip returned to Mount Hope. He finds it, says 
Mather, "Mount Misery and MoUnt Confusion." He had lost his 
friend, Quanonchet, between whom love was like that of David and 
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Jonathan, sbrongest in misery and exile. Quanonchet was condemned 
to deadi for refusing to deliver up Philip, and he responded that '' he 
liked it well, for he should die before his heart was soft, or he had 
spoken anything unworthy of himself.'' Philip at last gathered his 
few followers in a dismal swamp — a fit retreat for a despairing man. 
He had an augury that no white man should kiU him. He had a 
dream; he thought that he had fallen into the hands of the English, 
and while he was narrating it, Captain Church, with his company, fell 
upon him. He was shot by an Indian in Church's party, so that the 
augury was foMlled in a literal sense, like that of the witches in Mac- 
beth. 

DEEKFiEiiD, the next village, is also associated with the same sad 
story of those early days. It was frequently assailed by the Indians. 
The most severe attack was made on the night of February 29th, 1704. 
Major Hertel de Bouville, with three hundred and forty-two French 
soldiers and Indians, entered the fort (a large enclosure, embracing 
a church and several dwelling houses, which had been left unguarded), 
and massacred or took the people captive. One oi* two incidents of 
this battle will also be of interest. Bev. John Williams was taken 
prisoner, two of his children and a servant were murdered at the door 
of his house; his wife was killed in Greenfield, two days after ; Mr. 
Williams and five children were marched away into captivity. One 
hundred and twelve prisoners were taken, and forty-seven persons slain. 
During the same year, a flag-ship was sent from Quebec to Boston, 
returning Mr. WilHams and fifty-six captives — ^among these were four 
of his children. His other child, Eunice, grew up among the Indians, 
accepted one of them as her husband, and, with him, visited twice her 
early home. From her was descended, the Rev. Eleazer Williams, the 
pretended son of Louis the Sixteenth of France. In this attack, the 
Indians cut a hole for a musket, through the door of a Mr. Sheldon's 
house, fired, and killed Mrs. Sheldon, as she was rising from her bed. 
There are three things to-day in Deerfield, which commemorate the 
history of those cruel days. The old door; a tomb stone in burial 
yard, with epitaph to Mrs. Williams; and a monument on the public 
green. The epitaph is very quaint. 
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** Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Eunicdf Williams, the virtuous 
desirable comfort of the Rev. Mr. John Williams, and daughter t 
Rev. Mr. Eleazer Mather of Northampton. She was born Aug. t 
1664, and fell by the rage of ye barbarous enemy, March 1, 1703 | 4 

The inscription on the monument on the green in front of the '' 
cum tuck," shows the interest Deerfield takes in its past and pre 
history. 

"* This monument stands upon the Meeting House Hill, and is wi 
the limits of the old Fort, built a. d. 1689, and which remained i 
A. D. 1758, and was one of the chief defenses of the early settlers aga 
the attacks of the savage Indians. With pious affection and gratiti 
their descendants would hereby associate the sacrifices and suffer 
of the fathers of the town in establishing our institutions with tho£ 
their children in defending them." 

The old **Door," made of yellow pine, closely studded with nails 
to our mind, the most venerable thing of all our country's re 
More than anything else it is the living representative of that grsat > 
test between barbarism and civilization. The marks of the tomah 
suggest some of the early lines of Whittier: 

'* Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
On crasliiug door and shattering lock ; 
Then rang the rifle shot, and then 
Tiie shiill deaith-Bcream of stiicken men ; 
Sauk the red axe in woman's brain, 
And childhood's cry arose in vain." 

In the wide hall of the Pocumtuck Hotel the door is kept secui 
an upright glass case (to gaard against the pen-knives of modem kn 
errants). The peasant bard of Gill, Josiah D. Quincy, thus eloque 
speaks of it : 

" Blera thee, old relic, old, and brown, and scarred, 
And bless Old Deeriield ! says her grandson bard, 
Towns may traditions have by error 8i)nu, 
She has the Door of History — that'8 tlie one." 

The Meeting House, where Mr. Williams preached, was built in 1 
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The well dug and stoned in the year 1687 still stands as secure as the 
day it was completed, although it has not been used or touched for a 
century. It ought to have an old oaken Bucket and a sweep. — There is 
another historic relic, "lying, situate, and being" in the cellar of the 
Pocumtuck Hotel, an old cannon, which has endured all kind of treat- 
ment. It was presented to the town by Queen Anne, and during the 
last fifty years has been stolen by all the surrounding towns. In 1856 
the cannon was stolen from a private house, taken to Greenfield, and 
put in Nash's mill pond. It lay there for eight years, only two or three 
knowing the secret. Occasionally on the Fourth of July it gets patriotic 
and shakes out a few window panes, much to the disgust of a few quiet 
people. 

The Pocumtuck Hotel, C. O. Phillips, proprietor, is situated about 
midway the long, quiet, shady street, and for the last six years has been 
a summer home of the late-lamented Agassiz. The whole country is 
full of interest to the Geologist, and the finest tracks and bird marks in 
our country are found in the vicinity. The Hotel is a pleasant place 
alike for summer guests or business travelers. We know of none sur- 
rounded by greater interest or more real history of the olden time. 
Arthur's Seat is a fine elevation to the north west. The Deerfield Hills 
rise to the north east. Sugar Loaf to the south east. Pocumtuck Bock 
one mile by road east of the depot. 

Greenfield is the next station, three miles from Deerfield, and 173 
from New York. Just before we reach the station of Greenfield v B 
cross the Deerfield Biver on a bridge, 750 feet in length, and about 100 
feet in height. The view obtained of the Deerfield valley from this 
point reveals a wealth of beauty and fertility. Greenfield is the shire 
town of Franklin county, and has a population of 4,500. The streets 
are wide, shaded, and pleasantly laid ou(t, not, however, in the sense of 
Col. Higginson's story of Boston and Philadelphia. He says that a 
gentleman from Philadelphia was commenting to a gentleman from 
Boston on the beauty, of the **Hub" and its surroundings, adding: 
** It would, however, be greatly improved if it were more regularly laid 
out, for instance, like Philadelphia." ''Yes," says the representatife 
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of our modem Athens, '*if it ever becomes as thoroughly dead as 
Philadelphia it will be handstymely laid ouC* 

Some pages back we called attention to the various "Fords" and 
"Havens," We have now had a succession of " Fields," — Springfield, 
Hatfield, Deerfield, Greenfield, &c. 

Some years ago, an inquisitive gentleman from Vermont one bright 
Sabbath morning, was driving through Greenfield, and quite disgusted 
a gold walking cane (properly attended), by saying: '* Stranger, you've 
got Deerfield, Springfield, Hatfield, Westfield, and Greenfield in the 
Connecticut valley ; will you be kind enough to direct mc the nearest 
way to Cornfield." Each individual showed symptoms of original sin, 
especially the gentleman with walking stick who responded in mono- 
syllables. 

There are lovely drives around Greenfield, and it has always been a 
favorite town with summer visitors. It has a fine hotel, the "Mansion 
House," Mr. George Doolittle, proprietor, which furnishes some of the 
most satisfactory meals between Springfield and the White mountains. 
Greenfield is fortunately located for railroad travel, and stands next to 
Springfield as a railroad centre. It is the meeting point of the Boston 
and Fitchburgh rail roads, and the Hoosac route, which after long years 
of labor, is ready for this season's travel. It has been, in fact, a heavy 
burden and a great bore for Massachusetts. The drive to the Tunnel 
and over the mountains is very pleasant. We will also mention the 

-Leyden Glen drive, the Gorge road, and the Poet's Seat, the last men- 
tioned giving a fine view of the valley only a mile east of the village, on 

. what is known as Bocky Mountain. The cutlery business is the most 
prominent of any here represented. Passing through 
Bebnabdstok, a small village and agricultural town, we come to 

' South Vernon, 187 miles from New York. This is the boundary 
line of Massachusetts and Vermont. Above South Vernon, Monadnock 

• mountain can be seen on the right, over twenty-five miles distant. It is 
3,1500 feet high, and is said to be the first land sighted when entering 
Boston harbor from the ocean. Passing through Fort Dummer (the 
first settlement in Vermont in the year 1724), one mile brings ns to 
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Bbattlebobo, 194 miles from New York. A town long noted f < 
beantif ul and healthful location. 

The sorroundings are exceedingly attractive. East, the Wantasti* 
mountain, wooded to the summit, rises from the river. There 
"bridle path" two-thirds of way to the summit. Eight miles 
the village and four from the mountain, beautiful "Lake SpaJS(( 
There are drives to the top of Ames Hill (1805 feet high), and 
to Wickhope (1704 feet high). As one of the citizens told us: "1 
is such a net-work of roads over the hills, and winding Ihrougl 
valleys, that a person could take a new drive of ten miles ever^ 
for six weeks." 

The village is built on terraces, which rise regularly from the 1 
of the river. The Vermont Insane Asylum is located in Brattlel 
and is pronounced one of the best in the country. 

The business activity of the town is greatly indebted to J. Est 
Co. *s Cottage Organ Manufactory. The manufacture of melodeoi 
Brattleboro commenced in the year 1846. The business has stes 
increased, so that they have now, for the third time, been 6omp' 
to find more room and erect larger buildings. They have at 
founded themselves on a rock, or at least on a comman 
eminence, from which point we get a fine view of the attractive 
roundings of Brattleboro, and here they have room to grow. The 
buildings are very ^e^ eight in number, forty feet apart, bui 
wood, three stories in height, with slated roofs and sides, and 
cornices. They are connected by a bridge on the second story, 
the whole arrangements are admirably systematized. A persona! 
spection is necessary to give an adequate idea of the methods 
ployed and amount of labor, and skill bestowed upon the delicate 
marvelous interior of the Cottage Organ. About 10 to 12,000 im 
ments are made yearly, the prices of which vary from $50 to $ 
The number of working-men employed is about five or six hund 
and the monthly pay roll amounts to more than $30,000. Nearly 
million of dollars are engaged in the conduct of this mammoth \ 
ness. 
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Tiua oi^Q IB ft oombinatifin or aeries ot patented improvements, 
acientificall; arranged into one grand whole. All who vigit Brattleboro 
should visit the manufaotorj, for we imagine that every one has mnsio 
in their soul, if not on their lips, and are at least moved " by the harmony 
of sweet sounds." 

The popnlation of Brattleboro is about 5,0i)0 ; it has a fine collec- 
tion of hotels, the two best being the Brooks House and the Revere. 

Tlie Brooks House, a very fine hotel, built at the cost of $150,000, is 
rituated at the comer of Main and High streets, only five honrs by roil 
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from Boston, and seven from New York, The parlors, dining-room, 
and sleeping apartments are all spacious and handsomely furnished. 
Many of the rooms command a fine view of mountain and river. This 
makes a pleasant half-way house on the route between Boston and the 
White Uountains, 

The Revere House, a short distance from the Depot, centrally located, 
has long enjoyed the reputation of one of the pleaeantest hot«ls in the 
Connecticut River Valley. Mr. H. C. Nash, owner and proprietor, 

Brattleboro was the home of Larkin O. Mead, one of the ijreat 
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sculptors of our country; also the home and final resting-plaoe OJ 
James Fisk, to whose memory a monument was erected in the ce- 
metery, May, 1874. 

Pursuing our journey north, we cross the Whetstone brook, and 
follow the left bank of the Connecticut river, crossing West Bivex 
about one mile above the station. The mouiitain Wantastiquiet took 
its name from this stream, an Indian word, signifying straight oi 
arrowy. Near the junction of this stream with the Connecticut, Ge- 
neral Stark crossed the river on his way to the battle of Bennington, 
which made his name and his wife "Molly" immortal, — **Boy8, we 
beat the British to-day or Molly Stark sleeps a widow." 

Passing through Dummerston, Putney, and East Putney, we 
come to 

Westminsteb. — ^A place of interest to our centennial generation, for 
this quiet village of Vermont puts in a claim for the ** Title Page " in 
the history of the American Bevolution. Ifc appears that the people 
who held land in Vermont, had purchased it under what was known 
as the New Hampshire grants. In order to escape the jurisdiction of 
the Boyal Authorities of New York, which held its sessions in West- 
minster, the people seized the Court House. The Boyal Authorities, 
about midnight, March 13th, 1775, fired into the building, and killed 
William French, and Daniel Houghton. French, although a resident 
of Brattleboro, lies in the burial yard of Westminster, and the old 
grave stone can be seen in the village church. 

WAiiPOiiE lies across the Connecticut from Westminster, the home 
of the Bellows family. The name of the Indian tribe who inhabited 
that section of Western New Hampshire, was Abenaquis. Four miles 
now b'ring us to 

BEiiLOWS FAiiLS, the most romantic and in many respects the pleas- 
antest village on our route. It is 220 miles from New York, 225 from 
Montreal, 101 from the White Mountains, 145 from Lake Memphremagog. 
The village has between 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants, and lies on an 
elevated plateau west of the Bailroad. The surroundings are very fine. 
From the Picnic Pine Grove on the north, we see Ascutney Peak, 
twenty-six miles distant, and 14 miles of the valley of the Connecticut, 
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beyond the towns of Oharlestown and Claremont, a wide semicircle to 
the north. Mount Kilbam rises from the ri^er on the eastern side, 
about 1,100 feet high, with a sweep of three miles north and south. 
This was once known as Fall Mountain, guarding the falls of the 
Connecticut which descends here forty-four feet in half a mile. It was 
christened Mount Kilbum September 23d, 1856, under the direction of 
Amherst College class of 1857, We read a fine account of the ceremony 
in the * 'Bellows Falls Times," and copied the following historic 
paragraph from the paper of that date. — ** Col. John Kilbum was one 
of the early settlers of Walpole, occupying a garrisoned house near 
Cold River, at the time when Col. Bellows first located at Walpole. On 
the 17th day of August, 1755, Col. Kilbum and three men, including his 
son a young man eighteen years of age, were returning from the mill, 
each with a sack on his back. These four attacked by four hundred 
Indians, took refuge in a log house, where they heroically defended 
themselves. When their bullets failed, they hung up woolen blankets 
before the windows, against which the bullets were flattened. These 
were recast by Mrs. Kilbum, and they were returned with interest. 
During tte siege of this brave garrison, some of the Indians stole up 
to the door, and crie:l out, * Old Joe, little Joe (meaning Kilbum and 
his son), come out and we'll give you quarter; ' to which the intrepid 
Kilbum boldly and loudly roared, * get out of the way yourselves, you 
black rascals, or we^U quarte?* you^'' " a brevity equal to that of old Ethan 
Allen, at Ticonderoga, or General Putnam, at Peekskill. The Indians 
were driven away, and no braver fight is recorded in history or poetry. 
"Four to Four Hundred," would be a good subject for some aspiring 
poet. For instance: 

Indians to right of tliem, 
Indians to left of tbem ; 
Volleyed and tiiundered — 
" Old Joe and little Joe," 
Weren't to be scared you know, 
And kept their back hair to grow, 
Four to Four Hundred. 
When they went home again, 
There wasn't Foui* Hundred. 
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" * That's rayther a sudden pull up, ain't it, Sammy ? * * Not a bit of 
it,' said Sam ; * they'll vish there wos more, and that's the art o' ivrit- 
in'.'" — Pickwick. 

This Mountain is a lasting monument to Col. KilbttrD, and the name 
is a just tribute to his memory. It is about one mile from the village 
to the fort, about a third of the way up the Mountain side. From the 
south-east of the Mountain we have a fine view of the river vaUey to 
the south, the meadow lands of Westminster, Putney, and Walpole. 
Table Bock is a fine outlook, commanding the entire village view. 
Parties are in the habit of going up there and flirting with the town 
generally (by way of parenthesis we add, however, that this is the only 
flirting done in the village; it being considered safe by the selectmen 
at this distance.) About one half mile beyond the summit, there is a 
lake of about 100 acres, where children procure beautiful water lilies. 
Warren's Pond is about eleven miles distant by road around the south 
side of the Mountain. Minard's Pond, just west of the village, covers 
150 acres, and supplies the village with water. It is 275 feet above the 
plateau, and, like a soda water fountain, ginger beer, or a^th of July 
orator, is prepared to spout on the slightest provocation. The Terrace 
south of the village, immediately on the bank of the Connecticut, if we 
remember right, is styled Westminster Street (we refer, at least, to 
the one which reaches south along the Vermont bank of the river), 
an:l we know of no finer location on our route than this. These site s 
are occupied by Col. C. B. Stoughton, of New York, Mr. Wyman Flint, 
Mr. S. F. GoodriJge, Mr. A. N. Swayne, Dr. O. M. George, E. W. 
Bancroft, of New York, and Col. C. L. King. This street leads us 
immediately to one of the curiosities of the Connecticut valley, gen- 
erally known as the "Basin," a cut of which occupies a page in 
Doctor Hitchcock's Geology. The accepted theory is that it was 
washed out by the river: but as one looks at the regular ampitheatre 
occupying about twenty acres, walled in with sloping sides, 60 feet in 
height, it seems as if it must have been the work of some previous race, 
and by a stretch of imagination, we can people it with health and 
beauty, deeply interested in a match game of Base Ball, or an interna- 
tional game of Croquet. It may be that this is the work of the same 
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gsneration wliicli built the Tower of Newport, or the mounds of Mexico. 
Bellows Falla uas a great fleliing point a.loug the livcr, and probably in 
remembranie of tins fact the Unit, d States Commission era, about four 
Tean ago stocked the nvor with black bass It wis also an In- 
dian Bunal Qround flud Indian utenaih arrowheads and moitaia are 
frequently fonnd Central to ull tliese points of interest and mthiii a 
few rods ol the station is the I&Ljnd House commanding a fine vicv^ 
of the rapids, the falls and the lurroundmg mountains I^ato one 







Chablu Towns. Proprietor ; ' 

Satnida^ eyening, about four vears ag 
to the White Mountains, and our roon 
we were lulled to deep bj the m' 
nnoonaciouB of the sorroundings, a 
the next morning, and saw the rive 

Uount Kilburn rising just beyond, we thought then aa we ilo now, that 
there in no place in the Connecticut valley so wild and romantic. The 
Tiew here presented will indicate the symmetry and arohitcctural strrlo 
of the bnilding, Mr. Charlea Towns is also the proprietor of a fine 
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. W. TowMe. UkDIiEer, 

ago, we stopped here on our ronto 
)IQ being located on th< 
ie o( the tapids. We were quito 
1 when we throwback the ehntters 
rushing along at our very feet, 



hotel on the main street of the village, *' Town's Hotel," which is kep 
open the entire year. In fact the place is fortunate in having a mm 
of such enterprise at the head of the important feature of every wel 
ordered village, so that the traveler can say with Falstaff, ''shall I no 
take my ease in mine inn ? " 

The principal manufactories are paper mills, the Yermont Fan 
Machine Company, chair manufactories, sash, blind, and mouldings 
foimdries, and machine shops. It has also one of the best publi< 
schools in the State, and one of the best conducted newspapers betweei 
Springfield and Montreal—" The Bellows Falls Times." Four Rail 
roads also centre at this station, eastern route direct to Boston, wes 
to Eutland and Albany, north to White Mountains, and Montreal 
south to Springfield, &c., the route we have indicated, over which al 
persons have come who have traveled this way before us. 

Going north from Bellows Falls, we cross the Ck>nnecticut immedi 
ately on leaving the station, pass through South Gharlestown, tc 
Charlestown, a pleasant village once known as ''Number Four,'* in th( 
early days of the New Hampshire settlers. Here passengers change 
cars for Springfield, a pleasaii^ and enterprising village, six milei 
distant. Passing through North Charlestown, we cross a stream known 
as "Little Sugar River." Then comes Claremont Junction, and 
'* Sugar River Bridge," some six hundred feet long, and over one hun- 
dred feet high. We pass Salmon P. Chase's birth place on our right, 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding guide board. Cross Windsoi 
Bridge, and find ourselves again in Vermont, after a run of twenty 
miles through New Hampshire. 

Windsor is a fine old village, with "Ancestral Elms," and its station 
or depot is quite suggestive of a large town or city, being the only one 
that has a covered railway between Springfield and St. Albans. When 
built it was designed to make this the Home office of the railroad 
company, but 

" The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley." . 

and the offices were located at St. Albans. This depot at Windsor has 
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been for yean quite a Btining and a 
tbe inqniaitiTe traveler is alwaja ii 
A oondactor, some years ago, noted for hie brevitj, was contititiaUy 
aaaailed bjr pasaeoger? of this class, until one day vhen forbearance had 
ceased to be virtne, a spruce jonng blood from Harrard stepped up, 
ttUh bis hair parted in the middle, and said: "Abl this is Windsor: 
wbat's Qie population ?" " Don t know, count 'em, they are all bere." 
The Tillage consists mostly of one wide Tsll-shaded street almost a mile 
in length. Centrally located and directly opposite the fine QoTemment 




Building, (the United States Court House and Post Office,) is t 
" Windsor House," a view of which is here given. This House has 
justly gained a fine reputation in the hands of Captain Simonds, 
whose natural qualifications and years of experience make him one of 
the best landlords on our route. Near the Hotel a short distance np 
the street, are the Summer Residences of the Hon, William M. Evarts, 
aLd E. W Stooghlon, of New York. Some two or three years ago we 
chanced to be in Windsor, one lovely evening vhea the Harvest Uoon 
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■waa at ita ftill^ and enioyed an out-door concert givea bv tiie ( then ) 
Mad'lle Nileson at the house of Mi Sbouj^hton Tbe entire village 
■waa lepreaented, and the grounds of the p opneto w thrown op n o 
the public Removed th s f om all aceu effe t, ye oa foo ig s 
cnrtains conrtes es or e w es we cons der t the sweeteat end the 
most natural enterta nmeut we ever a tended His t^round^ fi led wi h 
trees of fifty yeaxs gronth so conpet y eha e h d e de nee that t 
qu te seemei a bird cage s spe le from the b on e Near at 
hand ou tl e same a de of the s ec s the home of AI Evarts t1 u 




genial gentleman, Bcholar, and lawyer. He always has a good story for 
his friends r one of his last and beat is a touching talo of severed 
companionship. It seems he hud procured a douliey for the edification 
of the younger portion of his family, and within a day or two wob tailed 
away to New Tork. The donkey not yet reconciled to his new home, 
became noisy, and the daughter sent a letter to Mr. Evarts .it once brief 
"Father, come home, the donkey is lonesome." JF 



all other particiilars of Windsor not written in this book, we refer the 
tourist to our friend, Mr. M. K. Paine, whose reputation for ** Cedar 
Plaster,*' "Green Mountain Balm,** and general information is duly 
recorded in **Nonpariel '* poetry, and entered according to Act of Con- 
gress, 1874. 

AscuTNEY Mountain, a cut of which is here given, is 3,320 feet high, 
and commands a magnificent view. The summit is only five miles from 
the village, and a good road leads to it. Its Indian name is saia 
to signify "Three Brothers,'* and it i3 a question whether it took 
its name from three valleys, or gorges on the western side of the moun- 
tain, or whether these were the original ** Three Brothers,** which first 
came to this country some thousand or two thousanl years ago. These 
may be the "original Jarleys," the original Three Brothers of our 
History. About four miles from Windsor as we pursue our northern 
journey we cross Luirs Brook; pass through Hartland, and North Hart- 
land; cross the Otta QueDchee Biver with its beautiful wateifal! to the 
left, and soon come to 

Whitb Biveb Junction, 2G0 miles from New York ; 185 miles from 
Montreal ; 61 miles from Whito Mountains ; 105 miles iVom Lake Mom- 
phrcmagog ; 271 miles from Quebec. This is the central point for Rftil- 
roads, the Central Vermont from the South, the Northern New Hamj)- 
shire from the East, the Connecticut and Passumpsic to the North, the 
Central Vermont north-west for Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal. 
Here is the finest Eating House and Eefreshment Room on the line. The 
proprietors, Messrs. A. T. & O. F. Barron, are also proprietors of the 
"Twin Mountain** and "Crawford" Houses, Whito Mountains, and 
tourists will find one of them at the Refreshment Room to set them 
light on their journey. This is the regular dining-place for all trains 
on Central Vermont, Passumpsic, and Northern railroads. Ample time 
is given for all meals, and the departure of all trains announced by the 
conductors. Passengers leaving Springfield by morning trains, stop 
here twenty -five minutes before proceeding to the White Mountains or 
Lake Memphremagog. A jDerson has an opportunity of being seated 
at a table, and enjoying a meal, and time is given for something more 
than a promiscuous disposal of viands. The Junction House, a short 
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distance west of the Depot, also oondacted by the Messrs. Barrons is a 
convenient and pleasant Hotel, for travelers who arriye late in the even- 
ing, or desire to wait for the morning train -which leaves the 
Junction via the Passnnipsic Bailroad 8 A. ic. The surroundings of 
White Biver Junction are full of interest. The Pinnacle near the 
Hotel commands a wide prospect, and can be visited in a ten or fifteen 
minute stroll. The village of Quechee is within easy drive one of the 
most intelligent villages of Vermont. 

West Lebanon lies directly across the Oonneoticut from "White River 
Junction. In this village is located the celebrated '' Tilden Ladies' 
Seminary," whose fine building we see from the car window on the right 
just across the Connecticut as we approach White Biver Junction. It 
has a beautiful and commanding site, overlooking from its sloping hill- 
side the Connecticut and White rivers, and White Biver Junction, 
where the Connecticut YaUey, Central, Vermont, and Passampmc meet, 
making the school easily accessible. The location is eminent!;^ healthy, 
and commands a prospect of unrivalled variety and beauty. The land- 
scape, as seen from the '^ Studio" and ''Library" of isb^ Seminary 
building, is made up of hill and valley, interfluent rlvem, wild crags 
and grassy slopes, near and distant villages, and forest-crowned moun- 
tains. The air, the water, and the soil are such as only a mountain- 
ous region can furnish. The Seminary grounds consists of four acres, 
nearly all of which are conveniently and tastefully laid out and cultivat- 
ed for recreation purposes. The building, as seen in the engraving, 
is one of the most commodious and attractive school buildings in 
New England, and furnishes excellent accommodations for the family 
of the principal, teachers, and one hundred boarding pupils. This 
building has been erected, at an expense of $40,000, through the 
munificence of William Tilden, Esq., late of New York, whose name 
it bears. The expense for board and tuition, in all the departments 
of the school, cannot exceed $300 per year. English tuition, with 
board, $225. The Academic year is divided into three sessions, com- 
mencing September 14th, 1874, January 4th, 1875, and March 26th, 
1875. Hiram Orcutt, A. M., Principal, with twelve teachers in the 
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several departments of the scbooL One hundred pupils have been in 
attendance during the past year, representing seventeen States. 

It is a singtdar fact, that three names should be associated with this 
immediate section of country, which are also associated with one of the 
northern towns of Columbia county. New York. Here is the town of 
Quechee, Lebanon, West Lebanon, and the family name of Tilden. The 
township of Columbia is styled Lebanon also, containing a village of 
West Lebanon, the principal family also, the Tilden,---Moses Tilden, 
Henry Tilden, and Samuel Tilden, — and the story of ** Queechy** was laid 
near Columbia Hall, Lebanon Springs. This fact puzzled us for some 
time until we found that the family of Tildens, which settled both 
places, came from the town of Lebanon, in Connecticut, which explains 
everything, except the fact of the two **Quecheej." We recently 
learned from our friend, Mr. O. F. Barron, that some thiiiy or 
forty years ago a gentleman from Quechee, Vt., went to Lebanon, 
New York, and built a mill, and probably named his pond Queechy, 
in remembrance o{ his Vermont home. Surely the name must have 
como from Vermont, for here flows the "Otta Quechee" river, so 
nemcd by the Indians. This is further strengthened by the fact 
that the Pond in Lebanon, New York, and the "Book" is spelled 
** Queechy." And this is the way the township in Vermont was spelled 
at that time. In fact, it was changed to the old Indian "Quechee" 
about two years ago. 

THE PASSUMPSIC EAILROAD, 

FBOM WHTTB BIVER JUNCTION, TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, IiAEE 

MEMPHBEMAOOG, AND QUEBEC. 

Pursuing the even tenor of our way, we pass along the western bank 
of the Connecticut. As if preparing the traveler for the feast of beauty 
and grandeur which awaits him at the White Mountains and Mem- 
phremagog, the scenery seems to grow more and more charming every 
mile of our journey. No Bailroad in New England presents such 
charming landscape views as the one which now pleasantly conducts 
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as northward. Leaving the Junction, we soon cross the White Biver 
at its month, and five miles bring us to 

NoBWiCH AND Hanoveb. — The village of Norwich is three-fourths of 
a mile from the station. Hanover is across the Connecticut, in New 
Hampshire, about one mile from the station, and is well known as the 
seat of Dartmouth College. This college celebrated its centennial an- 
niversary in the year 1869. Here, many prominent men of our country 
have been educated; for instance, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and 
Salmon P. Chase. One of the finest speeches ever delivered by Web- 
ster, was in behalf of his Alma Mater, before the Supreme Court o^ 
the United States. It was in reference to taking away the charter of 
the college. For four hours a pin could have been lieard in the Court 
Boom. Judge Story presided over the Court, and pronounced it the 
finest ever delivered before the Bench. Some years ago, we read the 
entire speech, and remember the last sentence as if it were but yester- 
day. "When I see my Alma Mater surrounded, like Csesar in the 
Senate House, by those who are inflicting stab upon stab, I would not, 
for this right hand, that she should tuin to me, and say, et tu mlftli — 
and thou too, my son." We imagine that Whittier, in his beautiful 
poem of "Snow Bound," found some of his Dartmouth inspiiation 
in the history of the young Daniel : 

" IJorn the wild nortliern hills araon,ir, 
Fioiu whence his veoiiian futiier wniiivr 
By piilieiit toil, eubfisleiu-e scant, 
Not competence, and yet. n«>l want, 
He early gained the power to } ay 
His cheerful self- reliant way. 
Could doff at ease his scholar's gown 
To peddle wares from town to town, 
Or througli the long vacation reach, 
In lonely lowalid districts teach, 
Where all the droll experience found 
At etraugers' hearth in boarding round, 

*##»♦* 

. Sang gbnga and told na what befalls, 
In classic Dartmouth's college balls." 
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Passing through Pompanoosuc, a small station called "Pompey " by 
the inhabitants, Thetford and Lyme, the former in Vermont, and the 
latter in New Hampshire, we come to Fairlee. The last time we passed 
up the Passumpsic, we met at this place a gentleman well versed in the 
history and customs of the Northern Connecticut, and he gave us some 
interesting facts of its early history. Among other things he spoke of 
"Echo Lake," just beyond the Mountain on the left, where a Mr. 
Samuel Morley resided, some seventy or eighty years ago. Said Morley 
claimed to be the first person who ever propelled a boat by steam. It 
is said he had a little boat rigged, had a tea-kettle for a boiler, and 
actually *^ made it go." He was quite an eccentric character, and used 
to astonish his neighbors by saying that after death, he expected to 
become a " duck," and float around on ** Echo Lake." He told them 
he took naturally to water ; but the good old Puritans of his generation 
thought that he took more naturally to **fire." The next town is 

Bbadfobd, one of the most enterprising on the line, and second only 

to St. Johnsbury, in a business point of view. This town has a fine 

waterfall, and as Webster is said to have visited it, may have suggested 

his famous speech at Kochester. It was duly reported in the "Eclectic 

Magazine," and in its day was considered a good joke on Daniel. It is 

said that he was feeling somewhat exhilarated, and by way of contrast, 

had an exaggerated idea of the height of the Genesee. He spoke 

somewhat as follows: " Ladies and Gentlemen of Eochester, as I entered 

your prosperous city, I saw upon my right a waterfall which they tell 

me is three hundred and sixty feet high. Athens had her Pericles, her 

Demosthenes, and her Alcibiades; but Athens in her palmiest 'days, 

never had a waterfall three hundred and sixty feet high. Home had her 

Brutus, her Cicero, and her Augustus; but Borne in her proudest days, 

never had a waterfall three hundred and sixty feet high. Ladies and 

Gentlemen of Rochester, adieu; a people with a waterfall three hundred 

and sixty feet high, wiU succeed." As our route takes us some two 

himdred miles in sight of New Hampshire, we may be pardoned in 

speaking two or three times of Webster, the principle product of the 

Granite State. Leaving Bradford, we see Haverhill on the right acroBiB 

the Oonnectiout, and Moose Hillock, about eight miles to the eaBt» 
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almO0t fiye thousand feet high. We next pass tlirongh South Newbniy, 
and Newbuiy proper, with its Springs, Hotels, and Boarding Houses, 
and come to 

Wjoos Biveb, 300 miles from New York. This is the Junction of the 
Boston, Concord, Montreal, and White Mountain BaHroad, where we 
diverge from the Fassumpsio Line. After our visit to the Mountains, 
we vdU again return to Wells Eiver, and pursue our journey to Lake 
Memphremagog, and Quebec. 

BOSTON, CONCORD, MONTREAL, AND WHITE MOUNTAIN 

RAILROAD. 

Taking this line we now leave Wells River, cross the Connecticut, 
stop a moment at WoodviUe, pass up the valley of the Ammonoosuc, 
taking ** Bath " by the way to 

LiTTLBTON, a large and flourishing village. This was once the great 
stage centre of mountain travel, the portal to the wilderness from the 
western side, and a good place still in winter evenings, to hear the old 
drivers tell their experience of the stage line system. There are a 
number of well conducted hotels in town, and we believe there is a 
•Stage Line from this point to the *' Profile House," although the 
regular line for the Franconia Mountains connects this season at 
Bethlehem. This is the first station on the ** Wing road," ( a junction 
just beyond Littleton,) and shortens the Stage Line to the Profile 
House, in the Franconia Mountains, which will claim our attention 
hereafter. Pursuing our route by rail, we soon find ourselves at the 

TwiH Mountain Station, a few rods from the popular "Twin 
Mountain Hotel." The tourist and traveler now feels that he has 
finally arrived, and proceeds at once to ** recuperate" his wearied 
system at one of the best spread tables of the White Mountains. 

Twin Mountain House. This Hotel was built in the year 1869-70, 
and immediately took its place as the first class House of the Moun- 
tains. It is situated on a rise of ground on the bank of the Am- 
monoosne Biver, and commands a fine view of the White and Franconia 
Moniit>ainB. Evexy well regulated traveler appreciates the convenience 
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of some central point, wbere he can leave the bnlk of hia baggage, aod 
from which he can radiate. This the Twin Mountain Honae enpplies. 
It is only nine miles to the Crawford House, the White Moontain 
Notch, and Monnt Willard, eleven to the Willej Honise, sixteen to the 
Profile House, eleven to the Waumbeck Honee, t«n miles to the Monnt 
Washington Railway, and four to the Fabyon Etonse. It scema to have 
not only jnst the right location as to the latitude and longitude of 
mountain travel, but also just the right elevation to make it the 
healthiest spot for all peraoiiB afflicted vith Hay fever, or Autumnal 
Catarrh. Here we get the right mixture of "oxygen and nitrogen." 
The Eov. Henry Wned Beecher makes this his abiding place tdiTOugh a 
good portion of July, August, and early part of September. His aer- 
mona on the Sabbath are literally attended by crowds from idl the sur- 
rounding Hotels, and special trains were mnhwit season from Plj-mouth. 




The Crawford Hodse is only nine miles distant from the Twin 
Mountain, and four from tbe Fabyan House, the pi-esent termimis of 
the Boston, Concord, and Wliite Mountain BaiU-ood. This long estab- 
lished and well known resort is also conducted by the Messrs. BarrouE, 
and the two together make tho largest Hotel establishment in New 
England. It is iin<ler the management and p^-sonal aupervision of 
Mr. C. H. Merrill, who has secured a multitude .of friends by his 



oourfcesy to guests. Last season we visited the Crawford, in company 

with the proprietor of a large and flourishing Hotel in Massachusetts, 

and he referred at least twenty times on our way dowja the Connecticut 

to the natural qualities of the ^' Crawford *' manager. Mr. Merrill will 

spare no pains to make it one of the finest hotel homes, not only for 

those who wish to pass a few weeks among the moantains, but also for 

the tourist and transient guest. The surroundings of the Crawford are 

full of interest; Mount Willard is only two or three miles distant, with 

a carriage road to the summit. The view from this outlook is one of 

the finest in the mountain region, and is considered 'Vquite the thing 

to do " — by all travelers. The Hotel fronts the famous "White Mountain 

Notch, the entrance to which is only eighty rods 'distant. The WiUey 

House is about three miles distant by the Notch Boad. ^* Elephants 

Head," the ** Old Maid and Baby," (not h£rBa\^,) ** Pulpit Rock," the 

" Grandmother," and other points of interest, can be seen from the road 

within a half mile from the Hotel. They are sufficiently indicated by 

guide boards aloug the way. 

Beechicb's Cascade, Gibbs and Amsionoosuc FaUs ate also within a 

short dis anoe from the house. A short distance below the entrance of 

the Notch, two beautiful Cascades, christened the ** Plume," and 

** Crystal" come dashing down the precipitous side of Mount Webster, 

and cross the Notch Boad in a series of beautiful waterfalls. By way of 

history, we will here state that this natural pass through the Mountains 

was the great highway to and from Portsmouth in the early days of New 

Hampshire, and the tumi^ike was built at a cost of $40,000. Starr King 

says: ** The first article of commerce that was carried iii this way from 

the sea shore was a barrel of rum. It was taxed heavily in its own 

substance however to insure its passage, and reached the Ammonoosuc 

meadows west of the Notch in a very reduced condition.*' The famed 

** Bridle Path," (not much used in these latter days of steam and 

ratchet wheels,) starts immediately from the "Crawford House." We 

made the ascent last summer, but are free to eay that it was more of a 

** pull " than we anticipated. We had a pleasant afternoon and enjoyed a 

delightful view of the whole mountain region. To those who do not 

go to the top, we would at least advise them to go about three or four 
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miles to the top of Mount Pleasant. It will certainly be a journey worth 
while. The Bridle Path ascends the thickly wooded side of Mount 
Clinton, almost two miles, and comes out on Mount Pleasant. From 
this point it follows closely the summit of the White Mountain range, 
the outline of which can be traced in our cut of the " T«in Mountain 
House." Then comes Mount Franklin, and Mount Monroe. Here is 
the Lake of the Clouds, five thousand feet above the level of the Sea, 
one of the sources of the Ammonoosuc River. This river therefore falls 
about four thousand feet on its way to the Connecticut, a distance of 
about thirty miles. Picking our way over immense masses of rocks, 
we see far above us the "Mount Washington Summit House,'* and we 
l^ress forward like the youth of Longfellow's "Excelsior." The Summit 
is reached and it is just sunset. The sun has gone down and sprinkled 
a sort of golden mist all over the crest of this sea of Mountains, with 
their great sides deepening in gloom and shadow. We staii only one 
night on the Summit, but it chanced to be a "moony " night, and we 
sa'^v the sun set, the moon rise, and the sun rise, all in the space of ten 
hours. The Mount Washington Hotel is three stories high, very 
securely built, and a complete success. It is kept by Captain Dodge, 
also Superintendent of the Elevated Railroad. Years ago there were 
thousands who dared not risk the Mountain ascent; now since the com- 
pletion of the Railroad, they take a car and get off at the platform of 
the Hotel. From this road we get a continued panorama of grandeur 
aud beauty. The cars are very secure : in fact scientific men say they 
are constructed and " braked " in such a way that an accident is hardly 
possible, and that they are at least safer than an ordinary car, on an 
ordinary road. Last season there was a maiden lady who had an eye for 
machinery, and she desire I to be fidly satisfied as to the nature of the 
" brakes " in case of accident. So she accosted the gentlemanly con- 
ductor as follows: " SuiDposc this should give way, where would we go 
to?'' "Then this would hold it," was the response. "But suppose 
this should *give way,* where would wo go to?" "Then this would 
hold it." Now there are five " brakes " to hold the car in case anything 
should happen; but the persistent lady went through the whole five, 
bringing up with a sweeping question: " Suppose all five should break, 
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then where would we go to?" ** Madam," said the conductor, with a 
smile, *' that would depeud very much on your past life." 

No description can do justice to the view from the summit of Mount 
Washington, so we will allow each person to be his own interpreter. 
There is a carriage road which descends the mountain on the other side, 
by which persons can visit the ** Glen House," with its pleasant sur- 
romidings. Persons from Portland and Gorham will reach the summit 
by this road. This carriage road was commenced in 1855, and com- 
pleted in 1861. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
With Mount Washington as a centre, height 6,285 feet. 

The following table will give the names, distances, direction, and 
heights of mountains, taking Mount Washington as a centre, thus en- 
abling the traveler on the summit to get his ** bearings." 



Adams .... 


4 miles distant, 5,800 feet high, 


North l)v East. 

• 


Jefferson . . 


3 


n 


5,700 


(< 


North l>y West. 


Madison . . . 


5 


11 


5,400 


(( 


North by North-east 


Clay .... 


1 


^^ 


5,400 


ii 


North-west. 


MONUOB . . . 


1 


({ 


5,400 


.< 


South-west. 


Franklin . . 


2 


i( 


4,900 


{( 


South-west. 


Pleasant . . . 


3 


(i 


4,800 


{{ 


Somli-west. 


Clinton . . . 


4 


U 


4,200 


»( 


South-west. 


Davis Spur . . 


2 


(i 


5,400 


u 


South by Soath-eAfit 


Notch Range . 


8 


ii 


4,500 


n 


South-west. 


Willey . . . 


9 


U 


4,400 


(( 


Soutli-west. 


Mount jackson 


6 


<i 


4,100 


(( 


South-west. 


Webster . . 


7 


<i 


4,000 


i( 


West by North-west 


Glants' Stairs . 


8 


u 


3,500 


t( 


South. 


Crawford . . 


9 


u 


3,i:00 


ti 


South-west 


MORIAII . . . 


7 


ti 


4,700 


(( 


North-east 


Franconia Mountains, 


to the South-west, as follows : 


Lafayette . . 


19 


(I 


5,i:00 


a 


West by Sonth-west 


Twin Mountains 14 


(( 


4,700 iUKl 5,000 


West by South-west 


Carioain . . . 


14 


(t 


4,800 


.t 


South by Sout)i-weBt 


MoosK Hillock 


31 


u 


4,600 
83 


t« 


Sonth-west. 
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Saddle Mt. . 


. 22i 


miles ditfant. 


4,000 feet liigfa, 


Soath bj South-west 


Caxxox . . 


. 30 


44 


4.000 


.4 




We»t by Soath-west 


Whitefack . 


. 24 


U 


4,100 


(i 




South by West 


ClIICORUA . 


. 2! 


u 


3,600 


U. 




South by East 


KlA>:SARGK . 


. 15 


M 


3,400 


U 




South by East 


Double Uead 


. 11 


U 


3,100 


u 




South-east 



From William Oake*s " Scenery of the White Monntains," published 
in 1843, we condense a few IvcU which will be of interest to the general 
traveler. •* The principal rock of Mount Washington is a gray gran- 
ite, while the summit consists of large loose rugged rocks of mica 
slate of dark color, and exceedingly rough surface. The base and sides 
of the mountain are clothed with dense and luxuriant forest ; sugar 
maple, yellow birch, the beech tree, with its round trunk, and the 
white birch, the spruce, balsam lir, mountain ash, aspen poplar, and 
hemlock. Higher up, the spruce and fir are the prevailing growth, 
mixed with yellow and white birch, gradually growing smaller as you 
ascend, until dwarf firs, only a few feet high, eke out a bare existence. 
This imi>enetrable hedge of dwarf trees is about four thousand feet 
high, all over the mountiiin region. Above this, scattered fir and 
spruce bushes reach about a thousand feet higher, and beyond this 
we find only alpine plants, mosses and lichens." If time and space 
permitted, we would like to collect here all the stories and traditions 
of this mountain district. We assure our readers that we are not 
unmindful of the ghosts and legends of this mountain peak, and promise 
to do them up brown, — ^in other words, "cremate" them in another 
edition. It was the belief of the red men, thai no warrior could re- 
turn from this hill of the Great Spirit, or, in their own language, " no 
footmarks are seen returning from his home in the clouds." In fact, 
noises to-day heard in the mountains are supposed to proceed from 
the lost spirits of adventurous warriors. Here, too, an old fortune- 
idler met with a sad calamity years ago. In the year 16^, Walter 
Heal first explored the White Mountains, and gave them the name of 
Giyskal Hills. The Indians sometimes called Mount Washington 

snowy forehead and home of the Qreat Spirit. 
8+ 




The stories of Abel and Ethan Crawford sound rather fabulous, bnt 
you know ** there were giants in those days," and it was no uncommon 
thing to capture a bear and take him home for society. In the sum- 
mer of 1840, Abel Crawford rode the first horse up the mountains, at- 
tended by his son Ethan — a fine picture for an artist — ^the father, 
seventy -five years of age, with white hair, upon the desolate mountain 
peak, with his son holding the bridle. The guide of sixty years look- 
ing over a territory, more than half his own. Descending the moun- 
tain, we desire to caU attention to an article recently handed us by a 
gentleman from Portland, who has explored the entire region for the 
last twenty years, and we suggest it as a ** trip " to be taken from the 
Crawford House. It is a copy of an entry made on the register of the 
old Crawford House, dated September 10th, 1858. The passage of 
scenery to which it refers, is also spoken of, we believe, in Starr King's 
"White Hills." We insert it entire, as something new and fresh to 
the traveling public, although bearing date sixteen years ago. It was 
presented us by Mr. Henry N. Eipley, of Portland, who was attended 
in his exploration by Mr. William D. Porter, of New York. 

"Sept. 10th, 1858. 
**Left Crawford House, 1^ A. M., in pursuit of Willey Mountain 
Falls; passing on the main road one mile below the Willey House we 
reached the bridge which crosses a stream, commonly called Cow Brook. 
Following its course for nearly one mile and one quarter, we reached at 
10>2 A. M. the grand object of our search, namely "Sylvan Glade 
Cataract," the most sublime sight ever viewed among the White 
Mountains, a fall 200 feet high, width at the base 100 feet, width at the 
top 50 feet; name given first fall, "Sylvan Glade Catabact." One 
eighth of a mile above we discovered another fall of over one hundred 
feet, name Sparkling Cascade. The above falls are to be foimd on Rip- 
ley's Book in Porter's Ravine, which v\ e truly commend to the notice 
of all lovers of the beautiful in nature. 

'' Like the roses breath on the desert air, 
Thon glidcst in beauty from realms so fair, 
Rushiut,' down irom tliy rock bound height, 
Speaking in gi'andeur the Infinite." 

H. W. RlPLBT. 
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''Sparkling from the skies, 
Haudiwork of God, 
Mirror of his love, 
Lii't our thoughts above." 

W. D. POBTBR. 

Passing on for more than two miles we reached the height'of land on 

the eastern slope of Mount Willey. The pictures which greet the eye 

the whole distance must &:st be seen, and then appreciated. High 

clifGs on either side hang in awful boldness, while as far as we can 

gaze the rushing waters are seen dancing and sparkling through dense 

forests of spruce and hemlock, — the whole forming a scene imsurpassed 

in New England. 

H. M. E. & W. D. P." 

It takes ten days or two weeks to do the section thoroughly, and the 
surrounding points of interest would make a **Book" of itself. But 
our object is only to indicate, and ** go hence." The new Fabyan Hotel 
is half-way between the Crawford and the Twin mountain. It will be 
remembered that the "Crawford" and **Twin" are in every sense 
Twin Hotels, conducted by the same proprietors, and persons who are 
stopping at one at any time can spend a day or take dinner at the otler, 
as a part of the hotel fare where he is sojourning. In other words, he 
will be at home in both places. 

Eetuming now to the * Twin Mountain," with pleasant remembrance 
of Mount Willard, the Notch, and the grand vision of Mount Washing- 
ton, we will take a trip to the 

Profile House, one of the most popular resorts in the country. We 
go via Bethlehem, and thence by stage. This Hotel is situated on the 
highest ground in the Franconia Notch, about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
like the love-retreat which Claude Melnotte painted so eloquently to the 
Lady of Lyons, it is shut in by mountain peaks from the rude world. 
Cannon Mountain on the west, and Eagle Cliff on the east. Profile Moun- 
tain is the great object of interest. You get the best view of this elderly 
gentleman (fastened to the rock after the manner of old Prdmethens), 
early in the morning, or in the early twilight. A walk of about a quarter 
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of a mile down the south carriage road brings one to the best stand 
point. It is so marked in resemblance that you will not have to call on 
your imagination, and we recall one of Whittiers' grand descriptions : 

*' Like a Bun-rimined cloud 
The great Notch niouutains shoue, 
Watched over bv that soleum browed 
And awful face of stone." 

Profile and Echo Lake are also in the immediate neighborhood. This 
is the best starting point for Mount Lafayette pilgrime, five thousand 
feet high, which would seem something of a mountain were it not 
under the wing of Mount Washington. Four and five miles south of 
the Profile are the Basin and the Pool, worn by the waters of the 
Pemigewasset; but perhaps the crowning wonder is the Stone Wedge, 
or Boulder of the Plume. In the words of Starr King: 

** Leaving the wagon, we mount by a foot path that leads nearer and 
nearer to the sweet melody that gives a promise to the ear, which is not 
to be broken to the hope. Soon we reach the clean and sloping granite 
floors, over which the water slips in thin, wide, even sheets of crystal 
colorlessness. Above this, we meet those gentle ripples over rougher 
ledges that are embossed with green. Then, still higher up, where the 
rocks grow more uneven, we are held by the profuse beauty of the hues 
shown ui)on the bright stones at the bottom of the little translucent 
basins and pools. Still above, we come to the remarkable fissure in 
the mountain, more than fifty feet high and several hundred feet long, 
which narrows too, toward the upper end, till it becomes only twelve 
feet wide, and which doubtless an earthquake made for the passage of 
the stream which the visitors are now to ascend. We go up, stepping 
from rock to rock, now walking along a little plank pathway, now 
monnting by some rude steps, here and there crossing from side to side 
of the ravine by primitive little bridges, that bend under the feet and 
that are railed by birch poles, and then climbing the rocks again, while 
the spray breaks upon ns from the dashing and roaring stream, until 
we arrive at a little bridge which spans the narrowest part of the ravine. 
How wild the spot is I which shall we admire most, — ^the glee of the 
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little torrent that rashes beneath our feet, or the regularity and smooth- 
ness of the frowning walls through which it goes foaming out into the 
sunshine; or the splendor of the dripping emerald mosses; or the trees 
that overhang their edges; or the huge boulder, egg-shaped, that is 
lodged between the walls just over the bridge where we stand, — as 
unpleasant to look at, if the nerves are irresolute, as the sword of 
Damocles, and yet held by a grasp out of which it will not slip for cen- 
turies." 

One of our friends, some years ago, perpetrated a good joke on the 
above rock. She said, **if it had been a 'little bolder,' it would have 
fallen though." 

Don't fail to give the ** Profile" a visit, and a long one. Messrs. Taffc 
and Greenleaf have received a rich and liberal patronage for many 
years. 

Thus, in brief, we have referred to the principal points of our 
American Switzerland. The sketch is indeed hasty, but the truveler 
who considts his own interest will not make a hasty pilgrimage. Do 
not visit this Mountain region as you would hurry tnrough the streets 
of Europe, or on the Exchange in Wall street. 

THE PASSUMPSIO AGAIN. 

FBOM WEIiLB BIVEB TO TiAKF. MEMPHBEMAGOG AIO) QUEBEC. 

The needle of our compass still points north, although now and then 
disturbed by outside influences. Lake Memphremagog with its beauty, 
and Quebec with its antiquity, are powerful lodestones; and like that 
magnetic island of which Victor Hugo or Lytton Bulwer speaks, 
draws the traveler irresistibly onward. We have now seen the White 
Mountains, visited the **Twin," the ** Crawford," and the **Profile." 
We have stood on the top of Mount Washington (that chapter of Reve- 
lations lifted above the clouds), have tested the elevated railway, the 
bridle path, and known what it is to ride on the ** top of a 'bus." We 
have seen the **Baby," the "Maiden Lady," and the ** Elephant;" we 
have seen the pulpit in stone, and heard Beech er preach on the Sabbath. 
We have seen the two sources of the Ammonoosuc, the Crawford 
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Notch, and the ''Lake of the Clouds," five thousand feet above the 
vallej of the Connecticut; and now we are on our route to Lake Mem- 
phremagog, the **Loch Lomond " of our country, and Quebec, which, 
in its antiquity, makes even the cities of Europe look modem. 

After leaving Wells* River we pass Mclndoe's Falls. Here are gath- 
ered the logs which are floated in rafts down the Connecticut in high 
water, which a gentleman aptly designated, when we were once passing 
by, as the ** fruits of the north country." He also told us that thirty-five 
million feet of logs had passed down the Connecticut during the last 
(reason. 

The next station to the north is Barnet. About half a mile before 
we reach the station we cross a bridge near which, many years ago, 
Rogers and his party were starved. The town of Bamet was settled 
principally by the Scotch, and the woolen-mill is known as the Caledo- 
nian Manufacturing Company. A short distance above Bamet we coma 
to the mouth of the Passumpsic River, and the ** fifteen islands " of the 
Connecticut, just below the junction of the two rivers. The Passumpsic 
is a very crooked river, and seems to have had everything its own way. 
Its Indian name is said to have been **Bassoomsuc," or a stream where 
there is much medicine. One would imagine its principal medicine 
had been **fire water;" and previous to Vermont legislation, had im- 
bibed early, and become a wandering and erring child. Some one has 
very aptly styled it ** a liquified corkscrew." The railroad crosses the 
river twenty-three times in the course of twenty-four miles. The Nau- 
gatuck River is considered in Connecticut a winding stream, but there 
is no comparison between the two. We congratulate the railroad com- 
pany on being able, like a first-class singer, to go it alone, without re- 
garding the accompaniment. 

Passing through McLeran*s and Passumpsic, we come to 

St. Johnsbury, 311 miles from New York, 44 from the White Moun- 
tains, 4A from Lake Memphremagog, 148 from Montreal, 211 from 
Quebec. This is one of the most flourishing and enteq^rising towns in 
Vermont, and well known to the United States, Europe, and the 
" Islands of the sea," as the home of the ** Fairbanks Scale Manufactory, 
where the standard scales of every nation are manufactured. 
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A short time ago we spent an entire forenoon in visiting the various 
departments, and were kindly shown around by one of the gentlemen in 
charge. Taking the buildings in their order, we passed through the 
foundry, where the ** pig" was ready to be poured. Then through the 
pattem-shox) and the. museum, where labyrinths of blocks are laid on 
the shelf, showing the progress since "fifty years ago." Then througli 
the brass-foundry, where the dark moulds with their black moiiths 
swallow the burning glory. Then through the iron-casting spd clean- 
ing room; through the smith's shop and forges, where the iron is con- 
vinced and welded by trip-hammer aiguments. Then through the 
machine-shop, where the wilderness of belts reminds one of the cordage 
of a merchantman. Then through the beam-rooms and emeiy-rooms, 
where the sparks fly off like points from one of Beechcr'a sermons. 
Then throagh the rooms where the castings are polished by each other's 
society, suggesting *'even as iron sharpeneth iron, so a man's c6unten- 
ance sharpeneth that of his friend." Then through the scale-shop and 
the track and hay-scale sealing-rooms. Then through the counter-scale 
department, the paint-room, and packing-room. Then into the large 
storehouse with track for lading cars, where they are loaded and shipped 
without change. Thus tracing the whole jjiocess from the rough ore to 
the scale of the money changer, so delicately adjusted that it will turn 
** even in the estimation of a hair." Over one thousand scales are here 
manufactured per week, and over twenty-five tons of pig-iron consumed 
per day. The inward and outward freights amount to over 20,000 ttms 
per annum. These works give employment at home and abroad to over 
one thousand men. 

A few years ago, before the building of the Passumpsic Bailroad, all 
their freight had to be carried by teams to Portland and Burlington. 
The Messrs. Fairbanks were the principal parties in pushing the Pas- 
sumpsic rail road toward completion, and have been ever alive to the 
interest and welfare of St. Johnsbury. The rapid progress of the Ver- 
mont division of the Portland and Ogdensburg Bailroad is largely, in 
fact, almost entirely due to their enterprise. The road is already in 
operation for fifty miles west of St. Johnsbury to Hyde Park, and ten 

miles east to West Concord. We imderstand that this railroad is al- 
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ready graded to Dalton on the Connecticat river, and that it was within 
eight miles of the Crawford House the 1st of June. 

It is pronounced by every one who has been over it, as presenting 
some of the finest landscape views on the Continent throughout its 
entire extent. While at St. Johnsbury, we visited the **St. Johnsbuiy 
Academy," presented to the town by Mr. Thaddeus Fairbanks, and were 
kindly shown through the various departments by the Principal, Bev. 
H. T. Fuller. It is pronounced the best equipped school building in 
the State of Vermont, and we do not believe there is a finer one in 
all New England. We have been furnished a fine cut of the grounds 
and buildings for our Hand-Book. These buildings, as will be seen, 
consist of the Academy proper, which was built at the cost of $50,000, 
and dedicated Oct. 31st, 1873. The style of architecture is Norman- 
Gothic. Without, a granite basement, eight feet in height, is sur- 
mounted by walls of brick, and slated Mansard roof. The extreme 
depth of the structure is S9 feet, the length of front 82 feet, of roar 
63 feet. A flight of granite steps leads to each front entrance of the 
building; the roof is adorned wi.h turrets, and from the main tower 
shoots a spire to the heigth of 127 feet from the ground. 

The view from the tower is grand and extensive : we believe in Ver- 
mont scenery. In some way it seems to have created meru 

South Hall, completed last autumn at a total exi^ense of $36,000, is a 
fine, brick structure, four stories in height; contains sixty rooms, and 
is appropriated to residence of teachers and students. 

For all other facts, relative to this prosperous institution, we refer 
our readers to the Catalogue of the Academy, which is a model in its 
way, and gives a complete idea of the buildings, the surroundings, the 
discipHne and instruction. 

The ** Athenaeum " is also situated on the Main Street of the village, 
and Avas given to the town by Mr. Horace Fairbanks. The building is 
divided into a library, art gallery, and reading-rooms. Here is the pic- 
ture of Bierstadt's famous ** Yosemite," which we used to go and look at 
by the hour when it was on exhibition in New York. It seemed like 
an old acquaintance when we saw it in this beautiful gallery in Northern 

Vermont. The library has not only all the standard works, with dupli- 
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cate copies, but has an abundance of rare books which are not picked 
up in every book-stall. More than this, the copies are elegantly bound; 
and although we have taken some pains in our own country and across 
the water, to "look at libraries,'* we know of no finer alcove than this 
to muse over the history of olden times, or lose ourselves in the reabns 
of fancy and poetry. In these two gifts the Messrs. Fairbanks have 
erected for themselves ** a monument more lasting than brass." 

Fronting the **Athen89um" is a fine Court House and Town Hall; 
also a statue of Larkin G. Mead's design and finish — the finest in the 
State — representing the ''Crowning of the Fallen Heroes." It is a 
model of symmetiy from any standpoint. 

The village has pleasant surroundings — everything shows thrift and 
enterprise. There are many fine i^rivate residences, filled Avith works 
of art, libraries, &c. , but we only speak of the public buildings. The 
surrounding hills give wide and extensive views. From the hill to the 
northeast of the village we see to the south, Mount Lafayette, of tbe 
Franconia range; and to the north, the ** white dome " of Mount Wash- 
ington. 

The St. Johnsbury House, on the main street of the village, is the 
best hotel. Since it was built, in 1850, it has enjoyed the reputation 
of being one of the best hotels in Northern Vermont. It is now kept 
by Mr. Gilmore, formerly of Littleton, a gentleman in every particular. 
During our stay with him he gave us several facts relative to the White 
Mountains, which we could not have found in books. In all respects 
St. Johnsbury deserves a visit from the tourist and traveler, and the 
"St. Johnsbury House " is the j^lace to stop. 

And here also we take occasion to say that there is probably no river 
in the world that has so many thriving towns and villages as the Con- 
necticut; and no towns on any river so happy in the arrangement of 
pleasant and business hotels. 

Passing north through St. Johnsbury Centre we come to 

Ltndonvillb, where the offices and machine-shops of the Passumpsic 
Kailway are located. This village v;as laid out by the Railroad Company, 
and is a pleasant and flourishing country town. ** Walker's Hotel" 
is a fine brick building a short distance from the station. 
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The next station is West Burke, where conveyance may be had to 
Lake Willoughby, six miles distant. This lake is about twelve hundred 
feet above the sea, about six miles long, and from a half to two miles 
wide. 

Passing through South Barton and along the western shore of ** Crys- 
tal Lake," we come to Barton. We met a. gentleman at this point who 
gafve us an interesting version of "Runaway Pond," the only trouble 
being that it was not true. About seven miles southwest of Barton this 
pond was once located. He told us that an uncle of his was fishing in 
the vicinity, and the idea struck him that if he should fix a seine across 
the "nozzle" of the pond, and let it out, there would be fish taken in 
great quantities; bat the water was too much for his uncle, ''after it 
got a going." The true version is as follows, as we received it from a 
Vermont judge, about half an hour later: This sheet of water was for- 
merly known as Long Pond, and emptied by the Lamoille Biver into 
Lai- e Cbamxjlain. It was a mile in length, and not quite a mile wide. 
Some rods north of this was situated Mud Pond, which flowed north 
into Barton Biver, and thence into Lake Memphremagog. As the Barton 
Kivcr was rather low in dry weather, and was unable to run the miUsy 
the x^roprietors concluded to put a head on the stream by taking asmaU 
quantity from the large lake. Some time in the summer of 1810, the 
neighbors got together and dug a ditch between these two pon<ls. Now 
it chanced that there was a bed of quicksilver just below the ditch, and 
the pond imn away, sweeping trees, rocks, and mills before it, — ^leaving 
a channel something like that at Florence in the Williamsbarg disaster, 
although fortunately no lives were lost in this enterprise. Passing 
through Barton Landing and Coventry, we soon come to 

Newport, and are landed within a few steps of the ** Memphremagog 
House." The village of Newport is three hundred and sixty-five miles 
from New York, eighty-five miles from the White Mountains, one hun- 
dred and four miles from Montreal, one hundred and sixty-seven miles 
from Quebec. It is a beautiful little village, and has a lovely location, 
but the great feature of the village, to our mind, is the magnificent 
hotel, looking off upon the lake like the** Fort William Henry "at 
Lake George. In fact, Lake Memphremagog is the only rival Lake 
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Qeorge has in this country. And in m»nj reapecte, these lakns a 
quite the same. The water of each is pure as cryatal; the length of 
b is about thirty miles ; the breadth of each aveniges from two to 
five miles, and the laonntaiDS that Enrrouncl each, arc high and oc 
manding. The little ateamera on both have poetic names. "The 
Lady ot the Lake "at Memphremiigog;, and " Minnehaha " at Lake 
George. So much for aimilarity. Four of the principal features are 
presented in the engraving of " Onl'a Head," "Konndlalanil," "Skin- 




:'b Cavo," and "Balancn Bosk." Owl's Head is 2,750 feet abov 
the level of the sea, and Mount Orford 3,300 feet, being tbe highest 
mountain in Lower Canada. Persons can sail down the lake in the 
morning, and return in tlie nftcrnoon, and thus see the entire lake in 
a day, if time is an object, or be can stop a day at the Mountain House, 
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ascend Owl's Head and get a view of all the surrounding country, even 
to the river St. Lawrence. Prospect Hill, south of the village, is a 
pleasant stroll, and gives one a wide view of the lake. We were pecu- 
liarly fortunate three years ago in our visit to Lake Memphremagog. 
On the cars we encountered a heavy shower, and arrived at the hotel 
just as the clouds were breaking away. The sun came out, touching 
the clouds with gold, which seemed to float upon the unmoved sni&ce, 
aud built up a beautiful rainbow which reached almost aoross the 
lake. It was a beautiful combination, the clouds, the lake, and the 
rainbow, "water, water, everywhere," and all glorious with li^i 
This was actual poetry, and if it could be transferred to canvass would 
rival the " Yosemite," and speak even more eloquently than Ghuroh's 
master-piece of Niagara. A person will get a good idea of the hotel 
from the cut here presented; but there is no picture which can give 
a sunset or moonlit view from the wide verandas. The hotel is one 
of the most popular in New England, and has been for years under 
the care and enterprising management of Mr. W. F. Bowman. 

From Newport tourists can pursue their route to Montreal and 
Quebec, either via the South Eastern Kailroad to Montreal, or along 
the Massawippi valley by the shore of Massawippi Lake, to Sherbrooke, 
Junction of the Grand Trunk Bailroad. This route to Quebec is sev- 
enty miles shorter than any other line from New York, and takes in 
many points of interest, which we have endeavored to condense, or 
•* boil down," in these pages. 

THE CENTRAL VERMONT, CONTINUED. 

FROM WHITE BIVEB JUNCTION TO STOWE, BITBIjINQTON, ST. AIAABB, 

AND MONTBEAIi. 

We now return to the regular line for Montreal for all passengers 
via Springfield and Connecticut Biver Bailroad. This route takes 
Mount Mansfield by the way; also Burlington and St. Albans. LeaVuig 
White Biver Junction, we pass along the valley of the White Biver, 
named by the Indians Kaskadnac, from the clear pebbles of the stream; 
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through the station of Woodstock, which connects with the village 
proper, the pleasant shire town of Windsor Ck)nnty. West of the station 
we cross the White River on a bridge over six hundred feet in length; 
pass through Sharou (named after a township in Gonnecticiit), Sbnth 
Boyalton, Boyalton, Bethel, West Bandolph, and Braintrec, to 

BoxBURY, the x>ass of the Green Mountains. This is tbe highest point 
of the road, and the scenery for many miles is wild and romantic. The 
next station is Northfield, where the repair-shops of the railroad were 
once located, but removed some years ago to St Albans. Montpelier 
Junction is next en rtmie^ where a branch railroad of two miles connects 
with Montpelier, the pleasant capital of Vermont. The -village contains 
about four thousand inhabitants, situated on tbe north bank of the WI- 
nooski Biver. The cajutol building has no superiosr in our country in 
point of grace and beauty. The building is of granite, of the Doric 
order of architecture. In the portico we have Ethan AHen, the work 
of Lark in G. Mead, a fine conception of the resolute hero, fie certainly 
is not forgotten, nor does he ''sleep in dull, cold marble,'' but still 
stands, as it were, in enduring strength, to guard his much-loved 
State. 

Soon after leaving Montpelier Junc^on we come to the winding 
"Winooski," known on our old maps as "Onion Biver." The old 
Indian name must have been changed by a settler from Wethersfield, 
or the south of Boston. The deep channel of the river known as the 
Middlerex Narrows will attract the attention of the tourist. Gamers 
Hump can also be seen, next to Mount Mansfield, the highest peak in 
Vermont. The next station is 

Watkrburt, seventy-three miles from White Biver Junction, — ^a 
pleasant village, and the landing-place for Stowe and Mount Mansfield. 
Here is one of the finest stage-lines and livery in New England; and the 
drive to Stowe — some eight or nine miles — ^is a pleasant feature of the 
trip. . 

The " Mount Mansfield Hotel " is one of the pleasantest hotels in 
New England. It has been conducted for the last three or four years 
by Mr. N. P. Keeler, and in his hands its success is sure. Stages ascend 
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the motmtiiiii by cajriage road (eiglit miles) every day. The view ia 
only surjjosHed by that of Mouut Washingtou. 

Aitet Isavittg Waterbury we pass through Bolton Falls, EiJley'a 
BtatioD, Jonesville, Bichmoad, and Williston, to Essex Jouctiou, where 
canntHstione are made soiitji for Burlington, Plattsburg, Vergennes, and 
Batland aud north for St Albans an 1 Montreal 




M UVT U^NSFIELD HOTEL STOWB VT 



BnniJNOTON is a bcantiful city of about twenty IJionsa,iid inhabitants, 
and the 1:rgeat in Vermont. It lias many points of interest to tae 
mat : High Bridgp, Ho-nard'a Summit, Eock Point Institute, Ethan 
Allen's monnmeut end stntne in the Green Mountain Cemetery, &a 
When Wendell Phillipn was on his way to the grare of John Brown, he 
stopped at Burlington and visited the grave of "Ethan." We ean* last 
season one of the gentlemen nlio cecompanied him, and he told ns that 
the great otator of Freedom iiDcovered his head and stood as reverently 
OS if he veie attending a funeral. 

The "Van Nors House" is the 1ar;::est and best-arranged hotel in 
Buriington, with popular proprietors — D. C Barber Sc Co. The "Co." 



writteii out in full would spell ttienams of our friend "Ferguson," who 
lias a host of trienda from all parts of tlio Union. The "Van Nesa" ia 
the onlj hotel in Burlington which looka off upon the lake without 
ohatriiclion, commandinK a fine vieiv of the entire expanao, and the l)lvjc 
peaks of tho Adirondiu^ka. The office has been thoroughly remodeleil, 
and the hotel has no superior in oar " northern clime." 




From Burlington, the Champlain Transportation Company — A. L 
Inman, Snperint^ndent — will convey you to Plattsburg, Keeserille, 
"Fort Ti," Lake George, or any point of Lake Champlain, 

' ' Fouqaet'a Hotel '' is the finest in Flattaburg, and the ' ' Fort WillijUD 
Henry " at Ltike George. 

Vebobnites haa a fine location on the Falls of the Otter Creek, and 
has a pleasanthotelfor the sununertourist, a cut of which is here given. 



The BtuTonnding cotmtry is romantic and foil of inteteat, as con- 
nected with the fleet of McDonough and the exploits of old Ethan 
Allen. Grand View Moantain ia within a pleasant drive, and gives a 
fine view of Lake Champlain, the White and Oreen Kountains, tlie 
dietant Adiiondacka, and extended views of the Champlain Valley. 




BTXTKNS HOCSB, TEBaSNNES, YT. 
8. & OUHU, Pnprletor. 

Going north from Burlington, we pass throngh Enex, Milton, 
Georgia, and minor stations, to 

St. AiiBANS — worthy of being "sainted" in our calendar of watering 
places. Here ia the homo office, machine-shops, and in fact head centre 
of the Central Vermont Eailroad. This railroad reaches from Sonih 
Temon — the northern termiiiue of the Connecticut Biver Kailroad^ 
St. Johns via two routes : via the one we have mentioned, or via Bellows 
Falls, Bntlond, and Burlington. The Ogdensburgh Division is also a 
delightful route through the flourishing towns of Northern Kqw York; 
and this route connects with the "Lake Steamers " for Biiffolo, Chicago, 
md Dnlnth. Tbroughont the entire extent of these roads, there is a 



marked courtesy shown to travelers. They have gentlemanly conduc- 
tors and employes at every station. 

St. Albans is a town of about seven thousand inhabitants, and a 
** distributing point " for Highgate Springs, Alburgh Spiings, Sheldon 
Springs, &c. But when the traveler once stops at the Welden House, 
kept by Thomas Lavender, he is in no special haste to distribute, for we 
know of none more pleasant, better built, or more happily managed, on 
our route. A fine view of the ** Welden " is here given ;^ also the depot 
and offices of the Bailroad Company, and the Park made historic by 
a ** Canadian raid " during the rebellion. The surroundings are very 
fine. The view of Lake Champlain from the surrounding hiUs is pro- 
nounced by travelei-s as the finest landscape view in New England. 

Persons en route for Montreal can stop off on the afternoon train, get 
a sunset view, and proceed the next morning, arriving at Montreal at 
9.30 A.M. 

As we have already indicated, St Albans is reached via the New York 
and New Haven Bailroad to Springfield, thence via Brattleb(»ro, Bellows 
Palls, and White Biver Junction. 

The principal towns of interest between St. Albans and Montreal are 
Highgate Springs and St. John's. Three hours bring us to Victoria 
Bridge, almost two miles in length. We cross this in about six minutes, 
and find ourselves on the most prosperous island of the St. Lawrence — 
Montreal. It is a beautiful city, and has many features that will interest 
the stranger. The Cathedral of Notre Dame is the largest on the con- 
tinent, and is capable of seating 12,000 people. There is a fine drive 
to Mount Boyal, an elevation of one thousand feet, which gave its name 
to the city. 

The *^ Montreal House " is a pleasant hotel, on Custom House Square, 
looking off on the St. Lawrence Kiver. It is located in full view of the 
great Victoria Bridge, near the landing of foreign steamers and river 
boats, and convenient to all points of interest. The proprietors are 
Decker, Steams, & Co., who have had long experience in the keeping 
of first<<slass houses, and patrons will not be disappointed. Carriages 
furnished at the hotel for drives to aU parts of the city and the sur- 
roundings. ''The rooms are not surpassed by any hotel in the city, 
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and no requisite o( & flist-dass hotel will be found intnting. Tlie large, 
airj rooms, healthful breeze from the livcr, supplemented bj fEtithfol 
attendance and reasonable ohai^^es, will reoommend the faotue to 7001 
renewed patronage, ehould yon once make it yont home." 

From Montreal the touriat may go down the St. lAwrenoe to Quebec, 
visit the Falls of Hontmorenci, and take an oxouraion np the Sagnenay 
Etiver to Kal-Hal Bay, Cape Eternity, and Trinity Bock:; or be may go 
np to the 

Thodsakd Islands, uid stay a few days at the i^eaaant "Crosaman 
HooBe," Alexandria Bay. Near this beaatifnl village and landing are 




NOBBT ISDANI). 

a fine grouping of islands, many of whicli are improved and bnilt 
upon. One of the finest ia owned by Mr. Henry B. Heatbj of New 
York, and Mr. Charles B. Goodwin, of Oneida, and is known as "Nobby 
Island," from a large rock near the water's edge resembling the knob 
of a door. Last summer we spent three or four days with gathered 
friends, and insert the view of their "cottage in the bay " as a pleas- 
aot and fitting conclusion to our northern journey. 
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NEW SAYBEOOK, CONNECTICUT. 

We have traced the ** Winding Kiver" to its source in the White 
Mountains, and it is now becoming to say a word in reference to the 
pleasant seaside resort of **Eenwick Hall," NewSaybrook, \ Inch has the 
honor of guarding the mouth of the Connecticut. This fine hotel — a 
view of which is presented on the opposite page — was built three years 
ago, and has been one of the most successful between Long Brunch an<l 
Newport. Its pleasant location, fine management^ and commodious 
building, insure its success. The view of sound, ocean, and landscai}e 
is delightful on every side. The hotel faces the Sound, and presents a 
front of one hundred and seventy-three feet in lenjth aud three rtories 
high, with pavilion towers at either end; and from the veranda, four 
hundred feet long and sixteen wide, we get a view of the saiUng craft 
and steamers which pass through the Sound. 

The company owns two hundred and fifty-one acres of excellent land, 
on which stands a fine grove of timber bordering on the South Covo. 
The ^' South Cove" affords a i^fe sailing place to children and timid 
persons, and to **ye hardy mariners" Saybrpok Point will always fur- 
nish a breeze. Tiie oldest inhabitant (who is still living) hardly ever 
knew a ** dead calm." The drives are exceedingly pleasant. 

The Connecticut Valley Railroad, leaving Hartford as its northern 
terminus, passes through Mlddletown and crosses the Shore Line. 
Passengers via Shore Line connect with the Connecticut Valley at the 
Junction. ** Fen wick Hall" Station is only about forty rods from the 
house, and tickets are sold and baggage checked from New York, Pro- 
vidence, and Hartford, directly to the house. 

There are five trains daily to and from Fenwick Station via Connec- 
ticut Valley Railroad. The 8 a. m. and 1 p. m. trains from New York 
connect at Fenwick Station, and these are the pleasantest trains from 
the city. It is the intention of the proprietor to make " Fenwick Hall " 
one of the most comfortable houses of any seaside resort on the coast. 
Mr. D. A. Hood, also proprietor of the largest hotel in Connecticut — 
the • ' United States, " of Hartford. 
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"THE CBADLE OF LIBEBTT." 
The tonrist who risits Boaton, Buuker Hill, Faniieil Hall, Cambiirlge, 
HiUTarcJ, and the many points of historical interest which rsdiate from 
"the hub," \yill find the "Revere House" tiie most pleasantly located. 
It is the most convonient to the White Mountain and northern travel, 
fronting on Bowdoin Square. It has long been the promiuent public 




SEVEBE BOUSE, B 
CB*pra, OUHNI 

honae in Boston for the beat class of travelers or totirists, both at home 
and abroad. It has been remodeled throughout, and its table i: 
BUrpassed. The proprietors — Chapin, Gurney, & Co.— are also pro- 
prietors of the long-established " Tremont House," in the very heart 
of Boston, only a tew rods from the " Common." 

Tliere is much in Boston that will interest the traveler. She has a 
worthy pride in her anliquiiy. It docs one good, in our rapid age, to 
find a oitj progressing and flourishing, and at ike same lime lespeotiug 
her history and preBerriug her ancient landumrks. 
log 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
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THE WELL KNOWN 

Summer Resort 



AND 



Largest Hotel in New England,/ 



WILL BE OPENED FOB GUESTS 



June 15tb, and close October 1st. 

THE STFUATIOM IS ONE OF THE 

FINEST IN THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 

THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 



AND 



ECHO AND PROFILE LAKES, 

AXUe BX7T A SHORT WALK FBOU THE HOTEL, AND 

THE FLUME IS ONLY SIX MILES DISTANT. 



■4.^ 



TAFT & GREENLE AF, 

PROPRIETORS. 
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»te. SAILSOAI 
B^i TEACK, 

[I HAY, COAL, 

^■SI^^^F PLATIOEU, 

0OTnrTERr*OB0CER'8, BKTTOOIST'B, AITB GOLD SCALES, 
etc., etc. 

OVER 250 DIFFERENT MODIPICATTONS. 
Made only b? the origiDsl iDTBDlnrs, at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Pamphlet, with 
illDBtrationa and full deicriptioaa of the various modiSoatiooa of sailea, fti^ 
mahed upon application b; mail or otherwiae. 

FAIRBANKS & CO.. 3(1 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

TAIBBANES, BfiOWH, A 00., Z Hilk Stmt, (CSd Sontit Kook,) Bo^M. 
■^r Al«o agenta for Miles' Patont Alarm Money Drawer. 



POUOHKEEPSIE, JV. T., OJ^-TSE-HUDSOJV. 
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I ^icUea! ^j&\ml to % |ii6$ ! 



Training Toan^ Men and Bojr for a Snccessfnl Start in Life — 
Teaching them How to Make a Liring and for Becoming 



Actire Business Men. 



Sixteen years ago Mr. Eastman established the first Business College in 
America, introducing a system of Practical Training that has ^ince edu- 
cated more than Eighteen Thousand of the present prosperous business 
men of the country. It is beginning to be understood that a man to succeed, 
become eminent^or a leader in his business or profession must be 
practically educated* — The good sense that is now penrading the minds 
of the American people on this subject is evinced by the large patronage this 
Institution is enjoying from every section of the country. 

It is not simply a school for the merchant, but the course of study is so 
arranged as to be of incalculable advantage to all classes of the community, 
the Farmer as well as the Merchant^ the Lawyer as well as the Banker. 
Its specialty is to prepare Bovs^ Toung and Middle-aged Men in the 
shortest time and at the least expense for the active duties of life, teach them 
how to get a living, make money, and become enterprising^ useful 
citizens* It does nothing more and nothing less. How well it has suc- 
ceeded is best known to its thousands of graduates and patrons, to be found 
in every town in the land. 

There are in this country to day thousands of parents whose greatest con- 
cern is the prosperity of their sons that are just starting in active life, and 
to them especially is presented the claims of this Institution. 



A FEW FACTS 

IN REGARD TO 



j Isty Its Character* It is a live^prctcitcaly common sense school — conducted 
' by aJble^ skillful teachers ^ and is endorsed by the most prominent Educators 
' and Business Men of the country, 

2d; Its Location* It is located in the famous city of Schools and Churches 
— the most populous, beautiful and healthful city on the Hudson between 
New York and Albany. 

3d 9 Its Standing* It is the oldest ^ largest patronized and only practical 
business training school in the country, and stands to-day the achnowledge4 
head for imparting a thorough commercial education. 

^th; Course of Study* The course of study is shorty practical, useful 
and reasonable* It isjust what every man needs and will use, no matter what 
^ his calling orprofession is to be. 

Sth; Assisting Graduates* It is the only institution that assists its 
' graduates to situations on completing the course. A large business ac- 
quaintance, which extends to almost every village and city in the United 
States, tog^ether with the reputation the College enjoys, enables us to pro- 
vide situations for all who merit and desire them. 

6th9 Time of Entering* Applicants are admitted any week-day in the 
year. There is no class system, each student receiving individual instruc- 
; tion. There are no examinations at commencement. Boys past the age of 
; 14 years, young men, and men of all ages are admitted. 

7th J Terms* Tuition for the Business Course, time unlimited, $45.00, with 
a matriculation fee of $5.00. Board in best private families from $4.00 to 
$5 00 per week. The total expense of Tuition, Board and Stationery for the 
prescribed course of three months is from $110 to $125. Students selecting 
cheaper boarding places can complete the course at much less expense. A 
deduction from the above is made when two or more enter from the same place 
at the same time. (See Catalogue.) 

Note. — We invite business men, parents, and young men to make a personal 
examination of the Institution, its original and pre-eminent course of study 
and plan of operation, confident that it will meet their fullest expectations. 

The Illustrated College Catalogue, giving a history of the Institution, prac- 
tical course of study, and plan of operation, and containing the names, ad- 
dress and business of over $3,000 graduates who owe their present success 
to the Institution, may be had by addressing the President, H. G. Eastman, 
LL.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. [over.] 
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Opinions from Eminent Sources. 

BeT. S* D. Bnrt'hard^ D.B.^ Ptistor 13M Street Presbyterian Church, New 
Yarky says: 

•* Dr. H. G. Eastman : 

Dear Sir : Having just returned from a visit to your practical College, 
where I was made familiar with its workings, I take pleasure in expressing 
my convictions of its character and usefulness. In the first place, the con- 
ception of such an Institution, including the Theory and Practice of Busi- 
ness, qualifying young men in the shortest possible time for business in all 
its scopes and details, is honor enough for 2uiy one man, and worthy the 
age in which we live. Your plan of instruction, so unique and comprehen- 
sive, so facile and free from the toil and drudgery of ordinary schools ; and 
then your genius, inspiring all and presiding over all, have contributed to 
make your Institution what it is — the most successful of modern improve- 
ments, a monument to yoar talent, and a blessing to the land. I know of no 
institution, either in the Old or New World, that receives, or is worthy of a 
patronage, so extended as this. Veir respectfully yours, 

" S. D. BURCHARD." 



From D. D. T. Moore^ of ** Moore* s Rural New Yorker,'* of New York City. 
" H. G. Eastman, LL.D., President of Eastman College, has been elected 
Mayor of the City of Poughkeepsie by an overwhelming majority. He is a 
man who has achieved success by industry and goaheadativeness in building up 
a great, successful, and useful institution on the Hudson, We are glad to 
chronicle the fact that such a man is honored by his fellow-citizens." 

Mr. Montfort; of the Cincinnati Presbytery, July tth^ 187 1, says : 

*' Our children are stu£fed with too much Latin and Classical Literature 
for the great practicabilities of active, busy life. You (Mayor Eastman) have 
hit the nail on the centre, and your Institution cannot be too extensively 
known." 



From Henry Ward Beeeher's Paper ^ the Christian Union : 

*' We know of this Institution (Eastman College) and its admirable results 
within the circle of our personal acquaintance and we cordially recommend any 
one who wants what it offers, to go there for it, confident that it will be the 
best of the kind." 



See Catalogue for many hundred similar ones. Sent free to any 
address. 

Fowere, Macgowan & Slipper, Printers, Sun Building, 168 NastMUi St.,K. T. 




Ip 1874 they consist of eight extensivea faetoriea, employing 

between 500 and 600 workmen, manufactaring 

1000 Cottage Organs monthly ; 

\ Aboui twice as many as any other establiskment in 
the world. 

The finest Cases, the best tone ever produced in Reed 
• Organs, charming all, tiring none. 

; Wonderful and beautiful Solo Stops i 

: VIOLETTA, 

ELI CAHTE, 

VOX JUBILANT E, 

VOX HUMANA. 
OrigiiiBl with, and peculiar to, the 

x: IS fp x: "IT o n. Gr.A.^r lEt. 

Uluitraled CalalegtuiKiit/ree, 
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twi^mi and jpltford ; [ailroad and m^antkat |^o. 
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RAILROAD ROUTE TO AND FROM NEWPORT. R. I. 

This line leaves New York by New Haven KaUroad, and passing along the 
shore of Long Island Sound, through New Haven, New London and Stonington, 
to "Wickford, crosses Narragansett Bay at this point by a ferry of 10 mUes, in 
smooth and land-locked water, reaching Newport in less t!ian 8 hours from 
New York. 

There is no Railroad line iu the country which in summer is so cool and 
free from dust, and this, with the escape it gives from Point Judith, and the 
discomforts of arriving in Newport in the depths of the night, has already made 
it as popular as it is attractive. 

By this line passengers can leave Saratoga in the morning, and by way of 
the Boston & Albany and Northern New London Railroads, to New London, 
and thence to Newport, reach Newport early in the evening; or, leaving Newport 
at noon, reach Saratoga before 10 P.M. 

To those prefering a Steamboat ride to a Railroad, and dreading the rough 

water and unpleasant results of the voyage around Point Judith, the Stoning- 

ton Boats leaving Pier 33 N. R. at 5 P. M., are an attractive way of reaching 

Newport. Passengers going by these boats being landed in Newport early-tlie 

next morning, after a full night's rest and breakfast on the boat. 

Travelers on the line of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroads 
lesiring to take this route, can purchase tickets and have their baggage 
checked direct to Newport. 




GET THE BEST. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

lOfOOO Words and Meanings not in otlwr Dictionaries, 

3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

Webster now is glorious, — it leaves nothing to be desired. 
[Pres. Raymond, Vassar College.] 

Pvery scholar knows the value of the work. 



E^een one of my daily companions. 



[W. H. Prescott, the Historian. ] 



[John L. Motley, the Historian, Ac] 



^uperior in most respects to any other known to me. 
■^Phe best guide of students of our language. 
E^zcels all others in defining scientific terms, 
^^emarkable compendium of human knowledge. 



[George P. Marsh.] 



[John G. Whittier. ] 



[President Hitchcock.] 



[W. S. Clark, President Agricultural College.] 

Published by G. Ac €. HEERRIAHE, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 



A^ndack Company's Haiboad 

FROM SARATOGA SPRINGS 

to LUZERIE, HADLE¥, THURSIAll, ((he station for LAKE CEORCE and 
WARREHSBlIRfi,) THE fiLEU, RITER8IDE and NORTH CREER, 

FORMING THE 

MOST DIRECT RAILROAD ROUTE 

TO THE 

VALLEY OF THE UPPER HUDSON 

and the Wilderness. 



Connections are made at Thurman vHth a First- Cluss 

Stage lAne to Lake Gem^ge, 

The distance by Stage (9 miles), Through Fare, and Time being the same 
as by the old route via Glen's Falls. This route affords 

New and Far More Picturesque and Delightful Scenery 

Than any other route from Saratoga. 

At Rivei'side Station, stages connect, running to SCHBOON LAKE, 
CHESTER, POTTERSVILLE, and the NORTH WOODS. 

From North Creek, stages run^tothe "FOURTEENTH," the most desirable 
rendezvous and starting point ^rom which to reach RAQUETTE LAKE and 
the HEART OF THE GREAT FOREST. 

Express trains leave Saratoga Springs on arrival of Morning and Mid-day 
trains from the south. 

C. E. DURKEE, C. H. BALLARD, 

General Ticket Agent Superintendent 
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RTJTLA^INrD, VERMONT. 

JOHH W. CEAMTON, Proprietor. 



This large and commodious Hotel, is located near the Railway Station and in 
the business center of the town. It has long enjoyed a reputation as a popular 
place of resort for travelers, as a first-class house in Vermont. The house has 
recently been thoroughly renovated, and large and pleasant suites of rooms 
added ; a large Billiard-Room opened ; and new furniture and carpets introduced. 
A wing of fifty feet, three stories high, has been added during the last season, 
to meet the demands of a continual increase in business. 

The hoase is "under the direction of the popular and experienced manager. 
Major Salsbury, who has been long known to travelers, and will continue in 
the future, as in the past, to meet the wants and merit the patronage of the 
public. A first-class liveby stable is attached to the house, where guests can 
be at all times acc;^mmodated at reasonable rates. 

Persons desiring to visit the remarkable 

SPRINOS AT MIOOUTOWNt 

OB THE CELEBRATED 

will find Rutland a favorable point to stop. 
The DrlTe to lioth these places from Rntland is Pleasant and Agreeahle* 



NECTAR SYRUP, 

OB, 

A SODA-FOUNTAIN AT HOME. 



GBEAM-NEGTAB.— By this name is known one of the most delicions and 
invigorating beverages, in which carbonic acid gas enters as one of the chief 
elements. It is this gas which produces the sparkle and brisk fermentation 
of Champagne and the Mineral Waters. In the Nectar it is so retained that 
none escapes during effervescence. 

During warm weather it is the best cooling beverage that can be used, and 
hence every family should keep it on hand. 



The best cooling and invigorating drinks, for the warm weather, are made 
from Nectab Stbup. A goblet, a little syrup, a teaspoonfal or two of sugar, 
and some cool water, are all that is necessary to produce an excellent beverage 
— like lemonade — restoring the exhausted or debilitated energies of the system 
at once, without the trouble of making from the fruit Try it. 



THE SYRUP OF CREAM-NECTAR is prepared and put up in convenient 
packages, so that every family can keep on hand a supply for immediate use- 
one bottle costing only fifty cents — makes from ten to twelve glasses of Oream- 
Nedar, or about fifty glasses of superior lemonade. Hencerit is th» most eco- 
nomical as well as the most pleasant ard healthy beverage in the market It 
can be used for all the purposes of Lemon Syrup. 



Tbavelebs ! take with you a small bottle of Nectab Stbttp. It can be easily 
put in your satchel; and, when warm, tired, and thirsty, put a couple of tea- 
spoonfuls of the Syrup and about as much sugar in the glass of water you are 
about to drink; it will add very much to your comfort 

For sale by all grocers. Orders addressed to 

I L. WELSH, 

p. 0. Box 79. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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^gll^^ Manufactubed at • -^ ^I 
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fVW^*" THB BASE OF ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN, VERMONT. '^^h 

Compounded from the choicest Gum Resins of the Green Moontain State, consisting 
of Balm of Gilead, Cedar, Hemlock, Spruce, Fir, &c., it is anequalled 
in removing Pain, Internal Inflammation, cnrinjp I^ameness, Cramp, 
Pains In tUe Side, Rbeumatisin, \¥eak. and Ijame Backs, Old 
Sores, Boils, Corns, Freezes, Ckilblains, Fresk \¥ounds« Bums 
and Scalds, Cracked Hands, £xternal Ulcei-s, Kidney Complaint, 
and occasional Sores of most kinds, or any other complaint where a Plaster may be 
used with any prospect of success. Its medicinal properties and remedial action are 
Immeasurably greater than those of any other Plaster in use. The most scrupulous 
care is bestowed on the superiority and freshness of the ingredients used in its manu- 
facture. 
Though doctorB often disagree 

About their precious doses, 
And scarcely any two, alike 

Make out a diagnosis, [point 
There is one most essential 
When each will each sustain, 
And that's the seeming paradox. 
That Paine can banish pain. 



Though all are heir to many ills 

Air is not ill for all. 
Then let your horses haul yon to 

"Ai)othecarie8' Hall." [Balm. 
Then you will llnd your balm in 
('Twill cost you little pelf). 

There Paine himself will hail 

you [self. 

And you'll soon be hale your- 

'Twas a very decent gentleman 

Of African descent. 
His back was bent with sickness 

So to Paine 's his steps he bent. 
He went in nearly doubled, 

He could scarcely turn about. 
He never had walked straightly 

Yet straitly he came out. 
« Die chile has gwiue and done 
got ciu-ed," 



I heard him from afar, [he cried, 
• I'se straight tt-j you see dar I" 
And sure enough Cedar. 

Next entered in a gentleman 
From the Emerald Isle most 
surely, [axe, 

•♦Faith here's my foot oflf with an 
I ax ye can ye cure me ?" 

The Plaster soon did heal his 
heel. 

He limps not as he goes, [there, 
And toeless though he entered 

In toto are his toea. 

A Dntohman next attention 

claims, 
•' Sir as I comes dish vay 

I takes one leetle mug of beer 
It is sooch muggy day. [most, 

I falls and kiUs mineself al- 
I tinks it very queer. 

Of lager beer one leetle mug 
Should bring me near mine bier. 

But Gilead possessed a balm, 
As speedily Mras found. 

And with his wound dressed 
skilfully, 
His homeward way he wound. 



A Heathen Chinee now appears. 

And tells with moumfhl voice 
A thrilling tale— a pigtail long 

Cut off by horrid boys. 
But while for mane of mon- 

strous size 
He weeps and sighs amain, 

The Plaster works a miracle, 
And sticks it on again. 

'Tis plain the red man of the 

plain 
Is not always pacific. 
For here cornea firom Pacific 
slopes, 
With countenance terrific 
One who was quickly toma- 
hawked. 
His brains removed still iSuiter. 
And now true instinct draws 
him here 
To beg for Cedar Phwter. 
His head they filled with cot- 
ton wool. 
Then spread the Plaster neat. 

And now he differs not at idl 
From many men you meet. 



TRY IT-ONLY 25 CTS. PER ROLL. 

MANUFACTURED AT APOTHECARIES' HALL, WINDSOR, VERMONT. 



U. E. PAINE, Proprietor. 



Sold by wholesale and retail Dealers in Drugs and Medicines generally ; Geo. C. Oood- 
win k Co , Smith, Doolittle & Smith. Carter k Wiley, Weeks k Potter, Bust Bros. & Bird, 
Boston ; W. F. Phillips k Co., Portland, Maine; John F. Henry, Gurran & Co., 8 College Place, 
McKesson k Bobbins, 91 Fulton street. New York; W^lls, Biohardson k Co., Burlington, Ver- 
mont, Wholesale Agents. 
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Eatand acconUng to Act of CongnM, A.D. 1874, Vy BL K. PiAM,\at&M>AM <A^flfta\Jtet«e»sa.!A«>»MP«^^^'*^**'**" 



EMHEE HEATING HAME 




AWABSBl fIBSl S1BXIVK8 

AT 

NEW YORK STATE FAIRS, 



1869. 1870, 1871 and 1872. 



Will Heat from one to four upper rooms in the 
coldest ^veathe^. 

MANUFACTURED BY 

SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 

277 Ri ver Street, Tro y, K. 7. 

FOB. eATL.'El ^V 

BURTIS & GRAFF. No. 306 Water Street, New York. 
GEORGE L. DENNIS, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
A. £,. ROSSMAN, Hudson, New York. 



Henderson's Hot -Air Furnaces. 

1 




Seven Sizes of Self-feedinB. Five Sizes of Snrface- 

burninir, to be set in Brick, or Portable. 

as may be desired. 

These are the best Furnaces in use. 
Tbese Furnaces are adapted to the Heating and Ventilating 
all kinds and sizes of buildings, either public or piivate. 

PLEASE SEND FOB CATALOGUE. 

SHAVOR & HENDERSON, 

GG Sixth Street, Troy, If. T. 
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GEORGE DOOUTTLE, Proprietor, 



CENTRALLY LOCATED. 
Enlarged by an addition of forty rooms. 

WITHDT TWO MINUTES' WALK OF THE DEPOT. 
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M. C. NASH, Proprietor, 



BR^TTLEBORO, ^T. 



A Short Distance firom Depot. 
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COR. MAIN & ELLIOTT STREETS. 
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o. ^w, BiLLiisras, 

MARBLEIZED SLATE AND 

MARBLE MANTEL WORKS, 

Corner North Third and Button Sts., 

TBOY, m Y. 



-•♦*- 



MANTELS OF EVERY GRADE, 

From the Plain Chamber to the Elegant Parlor and 

Library Mantel. 

MANUFACTUEED FEOM REAL MARBLE, 

OR Slate Marbleized, 

in exact imitation of all ihe costly imported marble, embracing 

EGYPTIAN, SPANISH, GALWAY GBEEN, 

CALIFORNIA, PORPHYRY, 

SIENNA BROCATEL, VERB ANTIQUE, 

PYRRENESE, ROMAN, 

JASPER, LISBON, BLACK and GOLD. 

Also executed in imitation of 

OAK, WALNUT, ASH AND MAPLE. 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS 

executed to ARCHITECT'S drawings in any and every style. Grates for hard 
or soft coal, with summer pieces to correspond with the varioas styles. Also 
Black Boards, Sinks, Floor Tiles, Hearths, &c. These Mantels can be 
securely packed and shipped to any part of the country. Orders for any 
article capable of being manufactured from slato will be promptly executed. 
Sufficient inducements will be offered to WHOLESALE DEALERS. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS. 

The Fashionable Thoroughfare and Pleasure Route 
between New York and Montreal. 

VERMONT^ . ,..Capt. Wm. H. FUigg. 

ADIRONDACK, " Wm. Anderson. 

UNITED S1ATE8 " B.fl. White. 

CHAMPLAIN, " Geo. RtMhlaw. 

A. WILLIAMS, *♦ B. J. Holt. 

/^* Forming two lines daily (Sundays excepted) between 

WHITEHALL AND ROUSES POINT. 

CONNECTIONS: 

At l¥hitehall, with trains of Eensselaer and Saratoga B. B., for Saratoga, 
Troy, Albany, New York, and all Southern and Western points. 

At Tieonderogra, with steamer Minnehaha, through Lake George. 

At Burlingrton, with trains of Vermont Central Bailroad, for all Eastern 
points, and the Mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

At Port Kent^ with stages for Eeeseville. 

At Plattsburgrily with trains of New York and' Canada Bailroad, for the 
Hunting and Fishing localities of the Saranac IJakes and the Adirondack 
Wilderness. 

At Bouses Point, with trains of 0. & L. C. and Grand Trunk Bail- 
ways for Ogdensburg, Montreal, Quebec, and all points in Northern New 
York and Canada. 

je&* Tickets and information furnished at the principal agencies of the 
Erie, New York Central, Hudson Biver, and Grand Trunk Bailroads, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Si Louis, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Montreal; 
also at the Home Office of the Hudson Biver Day Line, and on board the 
Hudson Biver steamers, and at the principal stations of all connecting lines. 

The Steamers composing the Line are, as they always have been, models of 
excellence, neatness and comfort, combining all modern improvements, and 
every attention is paid by their officers to the patrons of the route. 

A. L. INMAN, General Sup't. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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And of reaching the 

" Overlook " and ** Catskill " Mountain Houses, Lebanon Springs (via Hudson), 

Saratoga Springs, and all points North and West. 

Beturning leave Albany every morning foot of Uamilton Street. 

^^^^^^^^^_^^_^^_^^ ISAAC L. WELSH, 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS. 

The Fashionable Thoroughfare and Pleasure Route 
between New York and Montreal. 

VERMONT, . ,..Capt. Wm. H. FUigg. 

ADIBONBACK, " Wm. Anderson. 

UNITED S1ATE8 " B. fT. White. 

CHAMPLAIN, " Geo. BtMhlaw. 

A. WILLIAMS^ *♦ B. J. Holt. 

/^* Forming two lines daily (Sundays excepted) between 

WHITEHALL AND ROUSES POINT. 

CONNECTIONS: 

At l¥hiteliall, with trains of Eensselaer and Saratoga B. B., for Saratoga, 
Troy, Albany, New York, and all Southern and Western points. 

At Tieonderogra, with steamer Minnehaha, through Lake Oeorge. 

At Burlingrton, with trains of Vermont Central Bailroad, for all Eastern 
points, and the Mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

At Port Kent^ with stages for Eeeseville. 

At Plattsburgrh, with trains of New York and' Canada Bailroad, for the 
Hunting and Fishing localities of the Saranac IJakes and the Adirondack 
Wilderness. 

At Bouses Point, with trains of 0. & L. C. and Grand Trunk Bail- 
ways for Ogdensburg, Montreal, Quebec, and all points in Northern New 
York and Canada. 

^S* Tickets and information furnished at the principal agencies of the 
Erie, New York Central, Hudson Biver, and Grand Trunk Bailroads, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Si Louis, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Montreal; 
also at the Home Office of the Hudson Biver Day Line, and on board the 
Hudson Biver steamers, and at the principal stations of all connecting lines. 

The Steamers composing the Line are, as they always have been, models of 
excellence, neatness and comfort, combining all modem improvements, and 
every attention is paid by their officers to the patrons of the route. 

A. L. INMAN, General Supt. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
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And of reaching the 

" Overlook " and *' Catskill " Mountain Houses, Lebanon Springs (via Hudson), 

Saratoga Springs, and all points North and West 

Beturning leave Albany every morning foot of UamiUon Street, 

ISAAC L. WELSH, 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS. 

The Fashionable Thoroughfare and Pleasure Route 
between New York and Montread. 

VERMONT, ,..Capt. Wm. H. FUigg. 

ADIRONDACK, " Wm. Anderson. 

UNITED S1ATE8 « B. fl. White. 

CHAMPLAIN, •' Geo. RushUno. 

A. WILLIAMS, *♦ B. J. Holt. 

/^* Forming two lines daily (Sundays excepted) between 

WHITEHALL AND ROUSES POINT. 

CONNECTIONS: 

At liFhiteliall, with trains of Eensselaer and Saratoga B. B., for Saratoga, 
Troy, Albany, New York, and all Sonthem and Western points. 

At Tieonderogra, with steamer Minnehaha, throngh Lake Gleorge. 

At Burlingrton, with trains of Vermont Central Bailroad, for all Eastern 
points, and the Mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

At Port Kent^ with stages for Eeeseville. 

At Plattsburgrhy ^^^ trains of New York and' Canada Bailroad, for the 
Hunting and Fishing localities of the Saranac Lakes and the Adirondack 
Wilderness. 

At Bouses Point, with trains of 0. & L. C. and Grand Trunk Bail- 
ways for Ogdensburg, Montreal, Quebec, and all points in Northern New 
York and Canada. 

je&* Tickets and information furnished at the principal agencies of the 
Erie, New York Central, Hudson Biver, and Grand Trunk Bailroads, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Montreal; 
also at the Home Office of the Hudson Biver Day Line, and on board the 
Hudson Biver steamers, and at the principal stations of all connecting lines. 

The Steamers composing the Line are, as they always have been, models of 
excellence, neatness and comfort, combining all modem improvements, and 
every attention is paid by their officers to the patrons of the route. 

A. L. INMAN, General Sup't. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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Saratoga Springs, and all points North and West. 

Beturning leave Albany every morning foot of Uamilton 8treeL 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS. 

The Fashionable Thoroughfare and Pleasure Route 
between New York and Montreal. 

VERMONT, . ,..Capt. Wm. H. FUigg. 

ADIRONDACK, '• Wm. Anderson. 

UNITED S1ATE8 " JK. j; White, 

CHAMPLAIN, " Geo. RushUno. 

A. WILLIAMS^ «• B.J.HolU 

^^ Forming two lines daily (Sundays excepted) between 

WHITEHALL AND ROUSES POINT. 

CONNECTIONS: 

At l¥hitehall9 with trains of Bensselaer and Saratoga B. B., for Saratoga, 
Troy, Albany, New York, and all Southern and Western points. 

At Tieonderog^a, with steamer Minnehaha, through Lake George. 

At Burlingrton, with trains of Vermont Central Bailroad, for all Eastern 
points, and the Mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

At Port Kent^ with stages for Eeeseville. 

At Plattsburg^h, with trains of New York and' Canada Bailroad, for the 
Hunting and Fishing localities of the Saranac Lakes and the Adirondack 
Wilderness. 

At Rouses Point, with trains of O. & L. C. and Grand Trunk Bail- 
ways for Ogdensburg, Montreal, Quebec, and all points in Northern New 
York and Canada. 

^S^ Tickets and information furnished at the principal agencies of the 
Erie, New York Central, Hudson Biver, and Grand Trunk Bailroads, in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Niagara Falls, Montreal; 
also at the Home Office of the Hudson Biver Day Line, and on board the 
Hudson Biver steamers, and at the principal stations of all connectmg linet. 

The Steamers composing the Line are, as they always have been, models of 
excellence, neatness and comfort, combining all modern improvements, and 
every attention is paid by their officers to the patrons of the route. 

A. L. INMAN, Oeneral Sup't. 
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the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 
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And of reaching the 

** Overlook " and ** Catskill " Monntain Houses, Lebanon Springs (via Hudson), 

Saratoga Springs, and all points North and West, 

Returning leave Albany every morning foot of Hamilton Street, 

ISAAC L. WELSH, 
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